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SUFFRAGE EVENTS 
IN CHICAGO 
Banquet with Brilliant Speakers 


to be Held during Biennial— 
Various Receptions 





One of the special features at the 
. Biennial meeting of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to be held in Chicago 
June 9-16, will be the suffrage ban- 
quet on June 13, under the auspices 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout will 
preside, and the speakers will include 
Jane Addams, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, Miss 
Julia Lathrop, Miss Sophonisba Breck- 
inridge of the University of Chicago 
and Mrs. Harlan Ward Cooley, the 
new president of the Ohicago Wom- 
an’s Club. 

The Biennial program committee 
has announced that Mrs. Catt is to be 
the speaker on the evening of June 12. 
This is said to be the first time in the 
history of the Federation that a suf- 
fragist, as such, has been given a 
place on the regular program. Illinois 
women are much pleased over this 
recognition of their new citizenship. 

The Chicago Political Equality 
League will hold open house during 
the Biennial in the English room at 
the Congress Hotel. The members act- 
ing as hostesses will be Mrs. Henry 
Legler, on June 9; Mrs. Sophia E. De- 
lavan, on June 10; Mrs. Catherine A. 
Graham, on June 11; Mrs. Charles E. 
Wilmot, on June 21; Mrs. Minnie K. 
Bishop, June 18; Mrs. Porter Farrell, 
June 16; Mrs. Joseph F. Forbrich, 
June 16; Mrs. William H, Hess, June 
17; Miss Charlotte F. Dunne, June 18, 
and Miss Nellie Carlin, June 18. Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Treadwell, president of 
the league, and members of the board 
will receive the delegates on the after- 
noon of June 14, in the English room 
of the Congress Hotel, when an in- 
formal program will be given. 

Officers and chairmen of the General 
Federation will act as hostesses in the 
headquarters of the Woman’s Party 
during the Biennial. The organization 
will also give a tea at which Mrs. Catt, 
Mrs. Trout and Mrs. Frederick A. Dow 
have been asked to be guests of honor. 





Twenty-two State Federations now 
udmit suffrage clubs. The President 
of the Tennessee State Federation 
called the attention of the Tennessee 
club women to this fact at their re- 
cent annual meeting. 


CLUB PRESIDENTS UNANIMOUS 
ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE AT WORK 


Women of Enfranchised States Declare that Ballot Brings Added Respect and is a Great 
Help in Securing Desirable Legislation—Questionaire to Leading 


Fresh and weighty testimony to the 
good results of woman's ballot has 
just been given by leading club wom- 
en in the enfranchised States. The 
Woman's Journal lately sent a circu- 
lar letter of inquiry to the presidents 
of the State Federations and the 
chairmen of their Legislative Com- 
mittees, asking how equal suffrage 
worked out in practice. Without a 
single dissenting voice, these women 
who speak from experience declare 
that the ballot is a real help in secur- 
ing desirable legislation, and that 
women’s influence for ggod has been 
strengthened, not weakened. _ 

How About Non-Partisan Influence? 

The letter of inquiry was as fol- 
lows: 

“Dear Madam: Many club women 
here believe that the right to vote 
would be a disadvantage to women in 
securing desired legislation. They 
say that women can now appeal to 
legislators of all parties in behalf of 
good measures, but if they had the 
ballot a Republican legislator would 
refuse to listen to a Democratic wom- 
an, and vice versa. They say that 
women’s non-partisan influence would 
be lost and their personal influence 
lessened. They also believe that they 
would be treated with less respect if 
they were enfranchisd citizens. You 
will do a useful service if you can 
take time to answer the following 
questions: 

“1. Do the club women of your 
State find woman suffrage an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage to them, in 
their efforts to secure good public 
measures? 

“2. Do legislators and men in gen- 
eral regard women’s opinions with 
less respect because they have votes, 
or with mere? 

“3. Have women lost their non-par- 
tisan influence, or do you find that 
women of all parties want such things 
as club women throughout the United 
States are urging (e. g. pure food, im- 
proved sanitation, protection of chil- 
dren, etc.), and that their united in- 
fluence for such measures is more 
powerful because it has votes behind 





lit? 





Women Calls Out Festimony 





“4. Would you wish to have equal 
suffrage repealed?” 

Here are samples of the answers. 
All are in the same tone: 

IMinois Experience Is Convincing 

Mrs. Benjamin E. Page of Highland 
Park, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Illinois State Feder- 
ation, writes: 

“In answér to your questions as to 
the advantage of suffrage, I must, of 
course, remind you that we have no 
vote as yet for legislators, but, if the 
effect on city councils is any oriterion, 
it would be of great advantage to 
have the same power over the Legis- 
lature. The action of the Chicago 
City Council on the garbage question 
and the appointing of Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell on the Garbage Commission is 
a case in point. Women have been 
hammering away for several years on 
this question to no purpose. 

“The action on Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young’s retirement from the school 
superintendency is generally attribut- 
ed by the women to their new powers. 

“1. In general, the politicians all 
over the State pay much more atten- 
tion to what the women want. Any 
number of instances from the small 
towns and cities could be given. 

“2. Legislators and men in gen- 
eral regard women’s opinions with 
more respect. 

“3. Women are going to be a great 
power for non-partisanship in all the 
questions that affect the public wel- 
fare. Most women are still princi- 
pally interested in such measures as 
you mention (pure food, improved 
sanitation, protection of children, 
etc.), and they work with more cour- 
age. 

“4, Would we wish to have suf- 
frage repealed? No, by no means! 
We want it extended!” 

Never Was So Much Consulted 

The president of the Oregon State 
Federation, Mrs. Sarah A, Evans of 
Portland, writes: 

“After enjoying and _ carefully 
watching the results of political 
equality for nearly two years, the 
questions sent me seem almost as if 








they were written ‘before the war,’ 
and I was being asked if the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was of benefit to 
the Negroes. 

“1. The club women of Oregon find 
that in every measure they undertake 
suffrage gives them an advantage 
they never had before. The session 
of the Legislature which immediately 
followed our enfranchisement demon- 
strated this. Not one measure pre- 
sented by any woman’s organization 
was lost, and not only that, but there 
was undue eagerness among the men 
to be selected as the champion of the 
women’s bills. Several men made 
their campaign in the primaries, just 
passed, for re-election on what they 
did for the women at the last session. 

“2. As to women’s opinions being 
less respected,, if my own experience 
is a criterion, I would say, decidedly, 
no. I have never been consulted as 
much on public matters, or made to 
feel that my opinion was worth as 
much as I have been since I had the 
right to express it officially. I receive 
letters asking my opinion on almost 
every matter of State importance, 
which was not the case before I was 
a voter. 

“3. Women have not lost their non- 
partisan influence, but men are realiz- 
ing that party counts for very little 
where pure food, improved sanitation, 
protection for children, etc., are in- 
volved. As yet party politics have en- 
tered very little into women’s voting, 
and so far they have never divided on 
party lines when such matters as 
above are presented. Several politi- 
cal clubs of women have been formed 
recently for the purpose of helping 
their favorites to the Governor’s chair 
this fall, but they are rather looked 
upon with disfavor among the repre- 
sentative women of the State. Wom- 
en Office-seekers have been remark- 
ably few in Oregon. 

“4. I do not think there fis a man 
or woman in Oregon—not even the 
‘antis,’. if they were honest, and who, 
by the way, are our most enthusiastic 
voters—who would wish to see suf- 


(Continued on Page 179) 





SUFFRAGIST WINS 
IMPORTANT PRIZE 


Ten Thousand Dollar Award for 








Best Drama Goes to Alice 
Brown 

Miss Alice Brown has won the 
$10,000 prize offered by Winthrop 


Ames for the best play by an Ameri- 
can author. There were 1,646 manu- 
scripts submitted, including plays by 
many of the country’s ablest dram- 
atists. 

The judges were Augustus Thomas, 
president of the Society of American 
Dramatists; Adolph Keauber, former- 
ly dramatic critic of the Times, and 





Winthrop Ames. So evident were the 
merits of the successful drama that 
the judges found little difficulty in 
reaching a unanimous decision. 

Miss Brown has been known as a 
writer of novels, and especially of de- 
lightful short stories of New England 
life. Her first book, “Meadow Grass,” 
brought her prompt recognition. She 
is the author of a volume of poems, 
and another of essays of travel. She 
has written some one-act plays, which 
have been given in New York and 
Philadelphia, but her first long play 
was written only last summer, and 
not primarily for the drama contest. 

It is doubly gratifying that this 
much-coveted prize should have been 
won by a woman and a suffragist. 
When the Shakespeare Society in 
England a few years ago offered a 
prize for the best play, that, too, was 
won over hundreds of competitors by 
a woman and a suffragist, Josephine 
Peabody Marks. 

Although Miss Brown is a suffra- 
gist, she did not use suffrage or any 
other modern problem as the theme 
of her prize drama, “Children of 
Earth.” It is a simple play of humble 
life, and of purely human interest. It 
will be presented in New York next 
fall. 





Mrs. Robert M. La Follette and 
Miss Lucy Price are to hold a series 
of 65 debates on woman suffrage at 
the Coil-Alber Chautauquas through 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Michigan. 





Eagle County, Colorado, is perhaps 
the only county in the world with a 
woman as judge. Mrs. Lydia B. Tag- 
ule has held that office since early i: 
1911. Her home is a log house, and 
she is the widowed mother of five chil- 
dren. 
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SET FREE 


By Belle Butterfield 





Through the grey dawning of a better 


day, 

The bells of Freedom strike the wo- 
man’s hour. 

No longer world-old pleadings block 
her way 

To sturdier weapons and the grip of 
power. 


Through the long centuries of licensed 
wrong, 

Keeping its trust with policy and 
greed, 


. There was no place for woman in the 


throng, 
Her place, to~tofl and suffer—men’s 
to lead. 


In war, she gave the fruitage of her 
life, 

Since she must mother all who live or 
die; 

Her heart, like men’s, bled in the cru- 
cial strife; 

She squandered love, and self, nor 
questioned why. 


But justice, long delayed, unto the 
skies 

Lifts now its clarion voice to Patriots 
true, 

And she, a Patriot, hears the call, 
“Arise! 

The old has passed away, behold the 
new!” 


ONE GIRL WHO 
WANTS TO VOTE 


Miss Ruth Harl Travels Several 
Thousand Miles to Cast Ballot 


in Chicago 








- 


One has to laugh at the oft-repeated 
remark of the antis that women should 
not have the ballot because they 
would not vote if they could. That 
is, one laughs when it does not make 
one hot under the collar, writes Ruth 
Harl of Chicaco. I feel that I, per- 
sonally, have disproved that theory. 

The last General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois gave the women par- 
tial suffrage. The first opportunity 
given the women of Chicago to vote 
was this spring at the aldermanic 
primaries and general election. The 
first registration day was the twenty- 
fourth of last February. At the time 
I was in the hospital, suffering with 
tuberculosis, but I persuaded my doc- 
tor to let me run home to register. 

The first of March I was sent to 
Florida. I had fully intended stay- 


ing there until the first of May, but, 
as the day for election drew near, I 
began to grow restless. The second 


of April I threw my belongings into 
my bag and boarded a train for the 
north. I arrived in time to cast my 
first vote, having traveled fourteen 
hundred miles to do so. 

In my present condition Chicago at 
this season is impossible for me, so 
I expect to start west in a few days. 
In all I will have traveled several 


thousand miles to cast my vote. Does 
not that look as though one woman, 
at least, appreciates the ballot? 





“In view of the great benefit that 
has accrued to my State as a result 
of woman suffrage, it seems strange 
to me to come to a place where wom- 
an has not that right,” declared Con- 
gressman Seldomridge of Colorado, in 


an address before the Federal Suf- 


frage Association in Washington the 
other day. Woman suffrage does not 
prevent labor troubles, but Colorado 
people generally hold that it has done 


good in many other ways. In fact, 
this is about the only point on which 





persons taking the most opposite 
views of the Colorado labor troubles 
agree, from Judge Lindsey on the one 
side to Gov. Ammons on the other, 
and from the Western Federation of 
Miners to the leaders of the “Law and 
Order League.” 

“Any woman who can run a charity 


organization, a typewriter, a suburban 
home, a boarding house or a class 
room with 40 children, will probably 
be just as able to exercise the right 
of franchise as some of the men,” 
said Assemblyman John J. Johnson 
of Bergen, at a suffrage meeting in 
New Jersey the other day. That is 
putting it in a nutshell. 





“The High Cost of Hate” is the title 
of an illuminating article by George 
Creel in Everybody’s Magazine for 
June, on the Colorado coal strike. 
After reading it, one can understand 
how even very good people in that 
State are divided over the question; 
also that feeling on the subject runs 


Ellis Meredith, head of the Elec- 
tions Commission of Denver, was 
asked to speak on “Reminiscences” at 
the suffrage celebration held in Colo- 
rado Springs on May 2. Ellis Mere- 
dith is Irish. She said: “I have often 
wondered what Mr. Dooley would have 
to say about suffrage if he were Mrs. 
Dooley, With apologies to Finley 
Peter Dunne I offer this—and I’m sure 
Mr. Dunne would agree if he were a 
citizen of Colorado.” Then she read 
the following to a delighted audience 
that filled the opera house: 

“This has been a grand day for th’ 
suffragettes,” said Mrs. Dooley, lay- 
ing aside the evening paper. “They've 
had parades, an’ marchin’ an’ speak- 
ing, and flags flutterin’ ten stars in th’ 
breeze, an’ yellow banners that scare 
some folks worse than a smallpox 
sign, They’ve had picnics, an’ ban- 
kets, an’ hot tamales, an’ soap boxes 
on th’ street corners, an’ prominent 
citizens in autymobiles an’ afoot, wear- 
in’ sunflowers, an’ singin’ thim noble 
words av Pathrick Hennery, ‘Give me 
Votes fer Women, or give me death!’” 
“He niver said it,” said Mrs. Hen- 
nessy. “I've heard Michael recite it 
too often; it was ‘Give me Liberty,’ 
he said.” 


Patrick Henry in Modern Times 
“Well, ‘tis all th’ same,” said Mrs. 
Dooley judicially. “If he was sayin’ 
it now, he’d say, ‘Fer th’ love av Mike, 
let's give thim women votes, befure 
they talk us to death. In th’ marrnin’ 
herself says to me, “Pathrick,” she 
says, “will ye step into th’ tin-cint 
store an’ buy me a skein av yellow 
silk for the suffrage flag I’m embroid- 
erin’,” she says. At noon Norah calls 
me up on th’ telephone. “Father,” she 
says. “will ye sind up twenty yards av 
yellow buntin’; we need it for deco- 
rating th’ coort house fer our suffrage 
meetin’.” About three in th’ afther. 
noon, Pathrick Henry, Jr., comes in 
an’ strikes me fer a tin becaze th’ Col- 
lege Men's Suffrage League is gitin’ up 
a relief fund fer th’ hunger strikers 
Yellow money, he wants, thim Dein’ 
the suffrage colors, an’ I trip over yel- 
low strings an’ boxes an’ ribbons from 
marrnin’ till night—me that's cracked 
manny a head fer darin’ to show th’ 
orange!’ Words like thim is fwat Path 
rick Hennery would be sayin’ if he was 
here, an’ sure th’ country needs him.” 

What Do Women Want? 

“But fwat’s it all about?” asked Mrs. 
Hennessy. “Fwat do they want?” 

“Fwat they really want,” Mrs. 
Dooley answered, “is to amind th’ con- 
stitution av th’ United States so as to 
enfranchise all th’ women av th’ soun- 
try at wanst, instead av goin’ from 
dure to dure an’ State to State, askin’ 
th’ men, ‘Have ye anny cold ballots 
ye could spare to a poor woman who 
hasn't had a ballot to bite sinse she 
left th’ fair State ay Colorady?’ It’s 
tiresome work, askin’ fer ballots, an’ 
its distressin’ to find how manny peo- 
ple is lineal descindents av th’ dog in 
th’ manger: Ivery eliction New York 
State prints three times as manny bal- 
lots as there is men registhered; but 
do ye think they would give wan av 
thim to a woman? .Not thim. So th’ 
women have dhrew up some resolu- 
tions askin’ Congress to pass a new 
article.” 

Text of the Resolution 

“Fwat does th’ resolution’ say?” 
asked Mrs. Hennessy: 

“Well, I dinnaw, exactly,” said Mrs. 
Dooley warily, “but I shuppose it says 
somethin’ like this: 

“*Whereas, American women has 
ever been good an’ faithful subjects, 
payin’ their taxes regular widout 
askin’ fwat they was spint fer, an’ 

“*Whereas, They has furnished th’ 
United States wid all th’ soldiers, sail- 
ors an’ marines that has fit her bat- 
tles, an’ 

“*Whereas, We have a turrible ob- 
ject lesson av th’ ways av disfran- 
chised women over in England, an’ 
would prefer to av’id learnin’ be ex- 
perience that th’ female av th’ species 
is moore deadlier than th’ male; there- 
fore, be it 

“‘Raysolved, That women should be, 
an’ is hereby enfranchised, them, their 
heirs, executors, administrators an’ as- 
signs, to have and to hold while grass 
grows an’ wather runs—an’ may th’ 
Lord have mercy on their souls!’ 

“I don’t say thim is th’ exact, idinti- 





extraordinarily high. 


cal language, but that’s fwat it manes, 
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By Ellis Meredith 


and it has th’ makin’ av 4 fine article 
in ut.” 

“But fwat's it to us?” objected Mrs. 
Hennessy. “I’ve been votin’ fer twin- 
ty years, an’ I’m still a poor woman. 
Fwat have we to do wid ut?” 

“Ye are wan av thim people, Mag- 
gie, that thinks th’ storm cinter is in 
their back yard, an’ so long as th’ 
wash on your clothes line is dry ye 
are not concerned about floods else- 
where. Now thry to take this into yer 
two-be-twice intellict. The women 
that have never had nawthin’ more 
than a school vote want what we have, 
an aven if Congress would give it to 
thim, it takes three-fourths av th’ 
State Legislatures to agree to ut, an’ 
our State is wan av th’ tin that would 
vote ‘yes.’ Th’ ither nine are Wyom- 
in’, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Californy, Arizona, Kansas an’ Illini’— 
an’ th’ rist ar-re to get.” 

Some Job, Thinks Mrs. Hennessy 

“Well, belave me, gittin’ them will 
be some job,” said Mrs. Hennessy. 
“Why didn’t they wait till they had 
half th’ States annyhow? Besides, 
wasn't it voted down?” 

“Th’ first wan was, but fwat does th’ 
poet say? ‘Truth crushed to earth 
an’ flung out ay th’ back windy will 
come in be th’ front door,’ an’ no 
sooner was th’ amindmint defeated 
than Mr. Bristow av Kansas intro 
duced ut again, an’ I understhand it’s 
restin’ in committee, while th’ suffra- 
gists look fer eliven moore votes, In 
th’ manetime, I see be yestherday’s 
paper that Sinator Shafroth’s amind- 
mint, pervidin’ that whiniver the 
women has a petition amountin’ to 
eight per cent. av th’ vote, in anny 
State, th’ question has to be submit- 
ted, has been favorably reported in th’ 
Sinate, an’ some av th’ women is glad, 
an’ some av thim says they've got 
writer’s paralysis signin’ petitions and 
rheumatism carryin’ thim around, an’ 
they want th’ amindmint widout both- 
arin’ wid th’ States.” 

“But, as long as th’ States has th’ 
jay so, they got to bother wid thim,” 
said Mrs. Hennessy. “I don’t see why 
they thry it now.” 





Constitution Not Always Sacred 

“Well, I dinnaw either,’ said Mrs. 
Dooley magnanimously, “but, ye see, 
it’s this way about amindin’ th’ con- 
stitution. Folks ar-re very curious 
about it. In th’ beginnin’, befure 
around its slendher form Father Time 
had dhrew his sacred circle, they 
wasn’t so particular about it. Some 
av thim didn’t think much av ut. 
Some av th’ men that made it ray- 
fused to sign ut, thereby debarrin’ 
their descendants from membership in 
th’ Colonial Damsels Discended from 
Signers av th’ Constitution. Th’ first 
Congress that met afther its adoption 
submitted tin amindmints to ut—they 
was adopted be 1789, an’ th’ nixt two 
in 1798 an’ 1803. Then they wint 
along fer sixty years, till they got to 
thinkin’ th’ constitution was handed 
down from heaven along wid th’ tin 
commandmints, an’ nawthin’ but war 
would ’a’ shook that conviction. Along 
about 1863 Father Abraham took a 
look over th’ ancient docymints av th’ 
raypublic. ‘I see be th’ Declaration,’ 
he said, ‘that all men ar-re born free 
an’ ekil,’ he says; ‘don’t ye think it 
would be well to mintion it in th’ con- 
stitution?’ So they passed th’ Thir- 
teenth Amindmint, abolishin’ slavery, 
an’ we didn’t have no more av ut till 
we bought th’ Philippine Islands, an’ 
th’ Sultan av Sulu, wid all his wives, 
slaves, rights, titles an’ heriditamints 
belongin’ and appertainin’ thereto. 
About six months later, findin’ big 
business sufferin’ becaze it couldn’t 
make anny more off its ar-rmy con- 
thracts, they passed th’ Fourteenth 
Amindmint, pervidin’ that iverything 
must be did be ‘due process av law,’ 
an’ since thin militia an’ reg’lars an’ 
courts has been wrestlin’ wid th’ ques- 
tion to find out fwat is due process an’ 
fwat is law, an’ only five min in th’ 
United States know—” 

“An’ who ar-re they?” said Mrs. 
Hennessy. 

Fine for the Lawyers 

“Th’ majority av th’ shupreme court 
av th’ United States. But ’tis fine fer 
th’ lawyers. So, ye see, havin’ got into 
th’ habit av amindin’ th’ constitution. 
some av thim gintlemin said, ‘Let's 
take wan moore whack at ut. Let us 





give our colored brother th’ ballot. We 
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jeusht to give him somethin’, an’ that's 


th’ only thing that won't cost us naw-| 
thin’; so they wint at ut.” 

“Was he askin’ fer it?” demanded 
Mrs. Hennessy. 

“He was not. Fwat he was wantin’ 
was a mule an’ some seed corn an’ 
somebody to tell him how to make a 
livin’ out av liberty—which same some 
av th’ rest av us ‘ud like to know. . 

Women Put in Plea 

“Ye should know—tho’ ye probably 
don’t—that anti-slavery an’ woman 
suffrage had ginerally wint together; 
but durin’ th’ war, women was too 
much took up wid their sufferin’s and 
scrapin’ lint to think much av their 
suffrages; an’ thin, gittin’ th’ petition 
avy 300,000 names fer th’ abolition 
amindmint, as them gintlemin re- 
quested, took a lot av time. So, fwin 
they heerd about this enfranchisin’ 
amindmint, they ris right up, an’ re- 
minded thim av th’ compliments they 
have give them fer gettin’ that peti- 
tion, an’ av how manny of thim had 
give up their husbands an’ sons to be 
shot an’ killed. ‘Havin’ took away our 
perviders, an’ give us nawthin’ but 
sick’nin’ fears an’ lists av dead an’ 
wounded an’ depreciated money fer 
five years or so,’ they said, ‘would ye 
kindly give us th’ ballot. "Tis cheap 
fer you,’ they said, ‘an’ very consolin’ 
to us, an’ we'd be much obliged to ye 
fer it.” 

“'Twas little enough to ask,’ snort- 
ed Mrs. Hennessy. “I don’t care about 
votin,’ but nobody’s got th’ right to 
say I shan’t. Fwat did they do?” 

Women Were Told to Walt 

“Fwat does a man always do fwin 
he wants to fool a woman? Paid 
thim moore complimints. They said 
it was th’ naygur’s hour, an’ it would 
be their turn next.” . 

“Well, fwat did th’ men ‘e fer th’ 
women then?” said Mrs. Hennessy. 
“They said they was to be next.” 

“They was so ashamed they didn’t 
have th’ face to mintion th’ word con- 
stitution, an’ we had to wait fer them 
to die an’ be forgotten befure anny- 
body else would; but about foor years 
ago Congress took a turn at ft agin, 
findin’ it too tight in some places an’ 
wore thin in ithers. 

Began to Hammer at Door 

“Ay coorse th’ women thought that 
was their chanct. In th’ wurruds av 
th’ immorthal Shakespeare, ‘There is 
a tide in th’ affairs av men that, taken 
at th’ right time, lands ye where ye’ve 
been thryin’ to get,’ so they begun 
hammerin’ at th’ dures av Congress. 
They raymimbered hearin’ their mith- 
ers say that th’ Dimmycrats had sym- 
pathized wid thim over th’ Fifteenth 
Amindment, so they wint afther thim, 
full av’ hope.” 

“Will they give it to thim?” asked 
Mrs. Hennessy. 

Excuses Always Ready 

“I dinnaw; there’s none so free wid 
promises as them that has nawthin’, 
an’ I’ve noticed that ivery so often th’ 
Dimmycrats an’ Raypublikins swap 
ideas, like they was partners, Th’ 
Raypublikins said it was th’ naygur’s 
hour in 1867; now th’ Dimmycrats say 
th’ hour isn’t up yet, while th’ women 
sit around like St. Pathrick’s snake at 
th’ bottom av Killarney, sayin,’ “Tis 
a long hour, Pathrick!’ 

“Ye know, Maggie, if I hadn’t read 
it in a book I’d niver have knew that 
man was th’ logical, raysonin’ half th’ 
race. I'd a thought he was th’ human 
crab, side-steppin’ iverything he didn’t 
like th’ look av. An’ th’ raysons they 
give fer votin’ again ut! Senator Var- 
daman hopes if he holds out long 
enough he might trade his vote fer 
wan to repeal th’ Fifteenth Amind- 
mint; Senator Williams would be 
willin’ to give it to white women, but 
he hates to think a Chinese lady might 
git until th’ tint; an’ Sinator Borah is 
dyin’ to vote fer ut, but he’d rather 
see all av us disfranchised than en- 
dure th’ hijeous thought that a brown 
lady in Alabamy mightn’t git a chance 
to cast a vote if she had wan. Th’ ex- 
cuses a man can put up fer not doin’ 
fwat he doesn’t want to is staggerin’ 
to th’ human intilligence.” 


Suffrage Coming Soon 
“It looks to me like ut ud take an- 
ither forty years,” said Mrs. Hennessy 
gloomily. 
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CRY OF WO 
By Victor Stgebuck = 


Syn ae 


The artoaate striving. for the 


Bouceie. “a graves, above the starry 
spaces, 
Beyond the sails on far horizons 


blurred, 7 
From city streets, from deserts and 
oases— 
A Voice .. . that shall be 
heard! 


-}The Cry of Woman—the eternal 


bearer 
Of pain, the watcher at the bolted 
gate, 
Humanity’s primeval drudge and 
darer, 
oe pillager of death and 
ate;. 
Yea, she, the weak, the strong, the 
farthest farer 


On pathways desolate. 


She—denizen of brothel or of palace, 

The courtesan that launched the 
Grecian ships, 

The crystal-clear and undefiléd chal- 


ice 
Of life—the poppied death to hearts 
and lips, 
The soother of dissension and of 
malice, 
The star . . . and the eclipse. 


“Behold, we come, for Womanhood is 
waking! 
Before us break and fall the rusting 
bars. 
Lo, to the winds new banners are we 
shaking, 
The olive-leaf for ancient wars and 
scars; 
We stand, at last, where fadeless 
morn is breaking, 
Our feet upon the stars. 


“Before our eyes undreamed horizons 
widen; 
The shadows vanish and the vapors 
shift. 
We ask not for the trump, the torch, 
the guidon, 
But for the wings that soar, the 
dreams that lift; 
And from the mists where we have 
long abiden 
We claim the perfect gift. 


“Yea, we—the queen in ermine and in 
scarlet, 
The toiler at the spindle and the 
loom, 
The ministrant to emperor and varlet, 
The first to stand before the broken 
tomb, 
The wife, the nun, the shop-girl and 
the harlot— 
We rise from out the gloom. 
“We cannot fail. Behind us press the 
others— 
The million generations yet to be. 
They urge us ever on, O men and 
brothers! 
To bear the torch for all humanity. 
And we, who have been and who shall 
be mothers— 
Shall not we, too, be Free?” 


There is a cry from the forgotten 
reaches; 
The voiceless deep-below-the-deep 
is stirred. 
The hills give tongue, and earth’s re- 
motest beaches 
Fling echoes of the message long 


deferred— 
A voice that prophesies, exults and 
teaches— 
The Cry . . . and it is heard! 


—The Forum. 





A bill to enable the police authori- 
ties to enroll women constables is to 
be introduced in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Henry Cavendish Ben- 
tinck. It is opposed by Scotlanti 
Yard. 
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an’ th’ blisterin’ colony av Culion in 
th’ Philippines; they have the vote in 
tin States now, wid it pindin’ in eight 
moore, an’ trimblin’ in th’ balance in 
five ithers. Wid anny luck, they 
should conthrol a fifth av th’ nixt elec- 
thoral collige. Time was fwin I 
thought th’ Fathers should have had 
Prisidints elected be popular vote, 
but, as I look over th’ suffrage field, I 
see that maybe they was wiser than 
they thought thimsilves—an’ that’s 
sayin’ a good deal. It is not long till 
1916, an’ it may be possible fer a mar 
to get elicted, especially if we have 
Prisidintial primaries, without thrip- 
pin’ on a suffrage plank in his plat- 
form. But niver agin, Maggie. It’s 
goin’ to be “Ladies first in times av 
danger,” wid all th’ parties playin’ 
Alphonse an’ Gaston befure thim.” 
“Election day isn’t dangerous,” said 
Mrs. Hennessy scornfully. 

“Isnt ut?” said Mrs. Dooley, “Let 
me tell ye, Maggie, election day is git- 
tin’ to be th’ most dangerous day in 
th’ year fer thim that doesn’t belave 
in fair play, and doin to ithers as 
ye’d be did by; an’ undhertakin’ to 





“Don’t ye iver belave ut, Maggie,” 
answered Mrs. Dooley. “Women is 





votin’ in th’ frozen wilds av Alasky, 


play politics be anny ither rule is th’ 
most_exthry hazardous av all occupa- 
tions |” 


ee eee | 
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CLUB_ PRESIDENTS 





UNANIMOUS ON 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE AT WORK 





(Continued from Page 177.) 





frage repealed. I have not once seen 
it in a paper, or heard the sentiment 
expressed that the State would be 
better off without the woman vote.” 
Vote for Men and Not Party 

Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull of Port- 
jand, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Oregon State Feder- 
ation, writes: 

“Your questions are certainly inter- 
esting ones. I hardly think the argu- 
ment .that ‘Republican legislators 
would refuse to listen to a Democratic 
woman’ is a good one, for the simple 
reason that, with the Australian bal- 
lot, Democrats vote for Republicans 
in the final election, and vice versa. 
We have just had our State primaries, 
and while I was registered as a Dem- 
ocrat, I was continually appealed to 
py Republican candidates, who, when 
they were told that I could not vote 
for them on account of my registra- 
tion, would reply: ‘I appreciate that, 
but, if you believe I am a good man, 
your influence among your Republican 
friends will help me a great deal; and 
after the primaries, of course, the 
field is an open one.’ This may serve 
as a good illustration: the present in- 
cumbent for the office of sheriff in our 
county is the Democratic nominee, 
and about every Democratic woman I 
know will work her hardest for the 
election of the Republican candidate. 
The same is true of the legislative 
candidates. The women, regardless 
of party affiliations, are picking out 
the ‘best men.’ 

Ballot a Decided Advantage 

“As to Question No. 1. So far, we 
club women have found woman suf- 
frage a decided advantage in our 
efforts to secure good public meas- 
ures, 

“No. 2. Since the Oregon women 
have a ballot, the women’s opinions 
are of very much more importance, 
as we back them with our votes. 

“No, 3. Women’s non-partisan in- 
fluence has never been thought much 
of, and, if it has been lost, it will not 
be missed. On the contrary, influence 
with the vote behind it is of great 
value in securing legislation. 

“No. 4. Would we wish to have 
equal suffrage repealed? Great Heav- 
ens—No!!” 

The president of the Arizona State 
Federation, Mrs. Henry D. Ross of 
Phoenix, writes: 

“The club women of our State find 
woman suffrage a great advantage to 
them, in, their efforts to secure good 
public measures. 

“Legislators and men in general re- 
gard women’s opinions with decided- 
ly more respect. 

“We find that women of all parties 
want such things as pure food, im- 
proved sanitation, protection of chil- 
dren, etc., and that their united in- 
fluence for such measures is more 
powerful because it has votes behind 
it. 

“We would not wish to have equal 
suffrage repealed. 

“Suffrage in Arizona is only in its 
infancy, and it is too early to draw 
any definite conclusion or make any 
positive statements, but we women 
find we are people of much greater im- 
portance in the opinions of all office- 
seekers, since we have the ballot. 
The candidates consult the club wom- 
en of the State, and respect our 
epinions more than formerly.” 

Women are Non-Partisan 

Mrs, J. S. McKee of Hoquiam, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Feder- 
ation, writes that she is not entitled 
to say anything on this subject official- 
ly, -as the representative of the club 
women of the State. She continues: 

“Answering your questions from a 
personal standpoint, I would say that 
I believe equal suffrage has increased 
woman’s influence without decreasing 
her dignity or detracting from the re- 
spect which American men pay any 
good woman. If we use our privilege 
—because we are privileged, as rée- 
gards women in many other States— 
wisely and consistently, our power 
will become an increasing factor in 
moulding the destiny of our State. _ 

“Women are not party bound. They 
are more apt to be patriotic than par- 
tisan. They are more apt to ask of a 
measure, ‘Is it decent?’ not ‘Is it Dem- 
ocratic?’ “Is it right?’ not ‘Is it Re- 

? We do not permit any 


club work, and certainly our State is 
abreast of any in securing social leg- 
islation. ¢ 

“We have the eight-hour day for 
women, a living wage for women, 
mothers’ pensions, a wife desertion 
act, the Iowa abatement law, compul- 
sory education, child labor forbidden, 
industrial insurance, initiative and 
referendum, honor camps and parole 
of prisoners, ete. I do not claim the 
women gained all this, though they 
were a factor. The men of Washing- 
ton are just about the finest you will 
find anywhere. Witness the whole- 
hearted way in which they gave wom- 
en the franchise. Certainly no wom- 
an could have greater courtesy or 
consideration from men than the rep- 
resentative of the 7,000 club women 
receives. I have never been led to 
feel that the 7,000 votes detracted in 
the least from our influence.” 
California Women Win Reforms 
Mrs. James W. Orr of San Fran- 
cisco, retiring president of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation, writes of the 
prediction that a Republican legisla- 
tor would refuse to listen to a Demo- 
cratic woman voter, and vice versa: 
“This does not measure up to the 
facts in California. 

“1, The club women of our State 
find woman suffrage an advantage, de- 
cidedly, in their efforts to secure good 
public measures. 

“2. Legislators and men in general 
regard women’s opinions with more 
respect and more consideration. 

“3. Women have not lost their non- 
partisan influence, It is certainly a 
power to have the ballot. We get 
better legislation. We have got it in 
California. We have now a Woman's 
Legislative Council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of associated bodies of 
California women, who will prepare 
and present such measures as all can 
indorse. 

“4. Would we wish to have woman 
suffrage repealed? No, no!” 

Mrs. James L. Harbaugh of Sacra- 
mento, chairman of the California 
State Federation’s Department of 
Legislation, heartily concurs with the 
foregoing. She says the club women 
find the ballot a “decided advantage,” 
that women’s opinions command 
“much more” respect; that their non- 
partisan influence has not been lost, 
that the women of all parties want 
good measures of the kind which club 
women elsewhere are seeking, and 
that their united influence counts for 
more because it is backed by their 
votes. In addition, Mrs. Harbaugh 
writes: 

“Woman’s vote and power effected 
the following: With one exception, 
every one of the eighteen measures 
endorsed by the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was passed by the 
last Legislature, and all but two were 
signed by the Governor. Besides 
these there were twenty-five addi- 
tional amendments and new laws 
passed in the interest of women and 
children; alse resolutions on juvenile 
court inquiry, training orphans, and 
national equal suffrage.” 

Set Human Above Material Things 

Mrs. Harbaugh encloses a newspa- 
per report of the address made by the 
Governor of California to the Wom- 
an’s Council at its quarterly meeting 
in January, 1914. 

“The women are responsible for the 
new philosophy of government—the 
philosophy which set human above 
material things,” said Gov. Johnson. 
“The care of men, women and chil- 
dren means more than the building 
up of vast fortunes, more than the 
development of natural resources.” 

After pointing out that the first 
great change in the sentiment of the 
State followed the enfranchisement of 
women, “the rule of the whole peo- 
ple,” Gov. Johmson mentioned the 
Many laws in which women had led 
the fight; the eight-hour law, the im- 
migration bill, the red light abate- 
ment bill, teachers’ and mothers’ pen- 
sions and workmen’s compensation. 
For all these Gov. Johnson gave the 
women much credit. Hé added: 

“Your brethren bring a fetich of 
tradition to politics—you think only 
of the concrete present. And in that 
fact Mes much of your power. 

“I can remember when government 
was an intangible thing; when one 





publican 
partisan question fo come into our 
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thought of it as some vague power. 





MRS. YOUNG TO 
OPEN CONGRESS 


Exposition of Woman’s Achieve- 
ment in Chicago Will Have 
Four Hundred Exhibits 


Mrs, Ella Flagg Young has accepted 
an invitation to open the Exposition 
and Congress of Woman’s Achieve- 
ments to be held in the Coliseum in 
Chicago from June 13 to 20. Follow- 
ing an address by Dean Walter T. 
Sumner dedicating the exposition to 
the service and commemoration of 
the achievements of women, Mrs. 
Young will press a key opening the 
doors to the public. 

Florence King, president of the 
Woman’s Association of Commerce, 
who is in charge of the exposition, 
says: 

“Arrangements for the Congress 
are practically complete. We have 
more than 400 different exhibitions 
portraying the activities of women.” 

The exposition is especially fitting 
at this time because of the 15,000 vis- 
itors expected to attend the Biennial 
Convention of Women’s Clubs. 


OHIO CAMPAIGN 
FULL OF LIFE 


State Association Holds Big 
Demonstration in Different 
Part of State Each Month 














Judge Adams of the Cleveland Juve- 
nile Court will be the speaker at the 
meeting to be held at the close of the 
pilgrimage of Ohio suffragists to the 
scene of the early woman’s rights con- 
vention of 1850 at Salem. Judge 
Adams is the son of Caroline Stanton, 
the secretary of that historic conven- 
tion, who is still living. 

The Ohio W. S. A. is holding a dem- 
onstration in some part of the State 
each month. April saw the opening 
of the campaign in Toledo; May was 
the Cleveland pageant, and June will 
have the pilgrimage. Auto parties will 
go to Salem from Cleveland, Warren, 
Youngstown, Canton and Massillon, 
speaking and distributing literature 
on the way, and geiting signatures to 
the petitions. 

The next day the State executive 
committee will meet in Canton, 40 
miles distant. A Work Conference 
for the county will be held, followed 
by an address from Mrs. Catt. 

Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton writes 
in a private letter: “Things are com- 
ing on splendidly; we cannot ask 
them to be better.” 





Women have done more than change 
laws, they have made of government 
a common, ordinary, useful thing. 

“With women has arisen a new 
philosophy of government; a world- 
wide philosophy which belongs to no 
party, no sect, no sex. This new 
philosophy believes that the govern- 
ment’s purpose is to make people hap- 
pier; to make them better; that the 
only successful government is one 
which does this. This new philos- 
ophy predominates over: the old ma- 
terial idea.” 

Says Votes Are Dreadnaughts 

Mrs. R. A. Mortohi of Cheyenne, 
president of the Wyoming State Fed- 
eration, writes: 

“We find the right to vote a great 
advantage to us in our efforts to se- 
cure good public measures, The 
Wyoming women have realized their 
responsibility in civic affairs only 
within the last ten years. 

“Wyoming has had woman suffrage 
for so long, and the women here con- 
sider it so much as a matter of 
course, that it is hard to believe that 
real weight is given to the arguments 
advanced against it in the East. 
Women~in Wyoming are not prone to 
office-seeking, and for that reason,— 
because they have never wished to be 
in the ‘game’ of politics—there is 
absolutely no sentiment against suf- 
frage in this State. . 

“I wish I might talk to those who 
say that the enfranchised woman 
does not command the respect that 
her unenfranchised sister does. I 
have lived in Kansas and Missouri, 
but have yet to find men who hold 
womankind in greater respect than 
Wyoming men. And our opinions de- 
mand respect, for they must be reck- 
oned with. The Eastern women are 
as a nation without a navy; the votes 
te us are superdreadnaughts. 





“One never hears woman suffrage 
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WOMEN AND EUGENICS 





By Dr. Arthur E, Hamilton, Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the Second Eugenics Congress 


eS 


At the Fifth Avenue Headquarters of 
the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion I picked up and brought home a 
leaflet that begins, “If you believe in 
Votes for Women, DO SOMETHING,” 
and then suggests twenty things that 
may be done. One Of these is, “Write 
suffrage articles for the papers.” Now, 
I am not built to write suffrage 
articles; but if a fragment from my 
recent experience in lecturing on the 
problem of mental defect and its re- 
lation to the State is worth printing, 
here it is: 


About two months ago I was walk- 
ing with Doctor Davenport of the 
Carnegie Institution, discussing eu- 
genics. General Rosalie Jones met us, 
near her home, and invited us in to 
tea. Over the cookies and tea-cups 
we discussed the relation of eugenics 
to woman suffrage, but our discussion 
was in rather general terms, resulting 
in a conclusion, if I remember aright, 
that undoubtedly the problems that 
the field worker in eugenics now faces 
have a vital bearing on politics, and 
therefore are linked up with those 
that will soon be largely in the hands 
of women. 

About 30,000 Feeble-Minded in New 
York 

Two weeks ago I gave a number of 
lectures to college men and women, 
club women, and physicians. I spoke 
principally of the large feeble-minded 
population of New York State, some 
30,000 in all, 20,000 of whom are at 
large, idle, and a menace and drag to 
the community. At the close of my 
lectures I suggested that resolutions 
be passed urging the State Legisla- 
ture to consider favorably the appro- 
priation bills that should be presented 
for the increase of institutional capa- 
city in the State asylums, colonies 
and schools for mental defectives. 
Other lectures of like nature were 
given in different cities by Alexander 
Johnson, of Vineland, Doctor Bern: 
stein, of Rome, and Doctor Schlapp, 
of New York. The press carried many 
columns on the subject, and no little 
interest has been aroused, 

Women Bring Pressure for Appropria- 
tion 

My point, however, is that our lec- 
tures were attended in majority by 
women, and the interest taken in this 
distinctly human problem was shown 


CONSUMERS KNOW 
COST OF LIVING 


Tenement House Commissioner 
Murphy Says Woman Suffrage 
Would Reduce It 








The Labor Symposium on woman 
suffrage lately held in New York City 
brought out the fact that labor is bet- 
ter off in suffrage States. Women 
should have the vote everywhere to 
insure the proper economic balance, 
the speakers said, 

Mrs. Blatch, who presided, said that 
the object of the meeting was to im- 
press three facts upon the audience: 
First, that women were out in the 
world of work 8,000,000 strong, 
whether any one liked it or not; sec- 
ond, that it was dangerous, especially 
to organized labor, for such a large 
unenfranchised class to be in the field 
of labor, and third, that organized la- 
bor should recognize this danger and 
protect itself by obtaining the vote 
for women. 

Mr. John J. Murphy, Tenement 
House Commissioner, said that wom- 
en bought 85 per cent. of all goods 
purchased for ultimate consumption, 
and were the persons most interested 
in reducing the cost of living. If 
women got the ballot there would be 
a more equitable adjustment of the 
balance between the cost of living 
and wages. 

Coroner Timothy Healy said that 
in endorsing woman suffrage he spoke 
as the head of the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 








discussed, pro and con, here. As I 
said, it is a settled thing, and a thing 
of such long standing that it is almost 
like discussing suffrage for men. 
Everyone is satisfied to have it as it 
is, and there is never a question of 
repeal,”’ 





mainly by women, in discussion and 
inquiry. Doctor Davenport was told 
by a State Senator last week that he 
had received of late over a thousand 
letters urging him to act on the ap- 
propriation bills in favor of segrega- 
tion for our defective stock. One 
cannot measure the comparative in- 
fluence of women and of men in this 
matter, but from my own small ex- 
perience I should be led to conclude 
that the women who some day will 
be able to influence legislators direct- 
ly were largely responsible, indirect- 
ly, for the pressure brought to bear 
on the Assembly at Albany in this 
connection. The Governor has spoken 
in favor of treating the problem of 
mental defect in a big way, perhaps 
by bonding the State for a sum suffi- 
cient to handle the question effective- 
ly at once. A Commission has been 
appointed to investigate the factors 
in the situation, and $5000 has been’ 
appropriated to facilitate the Com- 
mission’s work. So a start, at least, 
has been made. 

Importance of Suffrage Now Seen 

Some time ago, when Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Wilson, of Washington, made 
possible the work of the Extension 
Department of the Eugenics Record 
Office in presenting the results of 
scientific research to that part of the 
body public which was interested, she 
asked me what I thought of woman 
suffrage. I confessed that I had 
thought but little about the matter. 
She said that, probably my contact 
with people in lecture work would 
lead me to realize the importance of 
giving this matter my attention, and 
it has. Those aspects of eugenics 
that are practical and immediately im- 
portant, such as the problem of men- 
tal defect and its relation to the 
State, I have found to be largely ques- 
tions that appeal more strongly to wo- 
men than to men, because they are 
generically human, and come close 
home to every parent and every teach- 
er of children. Because I realized 
this, I found myself at 505 Fifth ave- 
nue, looking through the literature on 
woman suffrage, and came across the 
leaflet that urged me to DO some- 
thing, and I have had quite a new 


world opened up to me, one that I 
trust I may lead other of my fellows 
who have “thought but little about it” 
to enter. 


TEACHERS UNITE 
FOR MORE PAY 


Cleveland School Board Fights 
Union—Gompers Says Women 
Need Vote 








Cleveland school teachers, follow- 
ing the example of those in Chicago, 
lately organized and affiliated them- 
selves with the Federation of Labor. 


The Board of Education voted 4 to 3 
that membership in a labor union on 
the part of any teacher should be re- 
garded as a breach of contract and 


equivalent to a resignation. The 800 
teachers in the Federation are con- 
testing the legal right of the Board of 
Education to make such a rule. The 
friction is the outcome of an effort by 
the teachers to get their salaries 
raised. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, ad- 
dressing a meeting of 5,000 in Cleve- 
land last Sunday, compared the Cleve- 
land teachers to the colonists of 1776, 
and the Board of Education to the 
stubborn ministry of King George the 
Third. He incidentally suggested that 
whatever doubt there might be of the 
outcome of the struggle, there could 
be none if the women were only pos- 
sessed of the ballot, as he believed 
they soon would be. 


Mrs. Wesley Martin Stoner, who 
has been organizing suffrage clubs in 
the South during the past winter and 
spring, goes to the Biennial in Chi- 
cago this week as a delegate from 
the Woman’s City Club of Tampa, 
Fla., with Miss Elizabeth Askew, a 
brilliant woman and an ardent suf- 
fragist. 





Do not let suffragists be idle dur- 
ing the hot weather. The devil and 
the antis will keep busy! 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


Every Biennial meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs constitutes in itself an argument in behalf of 
votes for women. The thousands of able women who gather 
on these occasions represent many thousands more all over 
the country, who are working intelligently and earnestly for 
the betterment of human affairs. They are studying public 
questions; they are dealing with legislation in many different 
lines; often they are giving information and instruction to 
legislative committees. It is laughable to say that such women 
do not know enough to vote. 

And at each Biennial, the number grows of delegates com- 
ing from States where the men have welcomed their women 
to comradeship at the ballot box as well as in the home. Since 
the meeting two years ago, four States and one Territory have 
given votes to women. And at every Biennial the women 
from thg suffrage States tell their sisters that they find the 
ballot a help in all their good work, and that the predictions 
of disaster made in advance have been like a pricked soap- 
bubble, vanishing into thin air. 

It is an especial cause for joy that this year the Biennial 
is to be held in Chicago. The Convention will not merely be 
an object lesson for suffrage; it will receive one. For the Chicago 
women, unofficially, will tell the delegates from all over the 
country how muck they have enjoyed voting, how much added 
respect it has brought them, and what it is enabling them to 
do for the betterment of their city. A. S. B. 


THESE CLUB WOMEN KNOW 


There is nothing like the test of experiment to clear up 
conflicting theories. A circular letter of inquiry was lately sent 
by the editor of the Woman’s Journal to the Presidents of the 
State Federations of Women’s Clubs in the suffrage States, and 
to the chairmen of their Legislative Committees, asking whether 
the ballot caused women to lose their non-partisan influence, and 
whether they found the ballot an advantage or a disadvantage to 
them in securing good public measures. As the club women all 
over the country are working for improved legislation, they are 
in a good position to judge of this question, especially such of 
them as have worked for improved legislation both before and 
since women gained the right to vote. 

The answers are instructive. These experienced club women 
are unanimous in saying that the ballot has brought women 
increased respect and added power for good. Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Page, chairman of the Illinois Legislative Committee, writes: “The 
politicians all over the State pay much more attention to what 
the women want. Women are going to be a.great power for 
non-partisanship in all the questions that affect the public wel- 
fare.” 

Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, President of Oregon, says: “The club 
women of Oregon find that in every measure they undertake 
suffrage gives them an advantage they never had before. Men 
are realizing that party counts for very little where pure food, 
improved sanitation or protection for children is involved.” 

Mrs. J. S. McKee, President of the State of Washington, 
says: “Equal suffrage has increased woman’s influence withouf 
decreasing her dignity.” sat 

Mrs. James W. Orr, President of California, says: “Legisla- 
tors regard women’s opinions with decidedly more respect. It is 
certainly a power to have the ballot. We get better legislation.” 

Mrs. Henry D. Ross, President of Arizona, says: “We find 
that women of all parties want such things as pure food, im- 
proved sanitation, protection of children, etc., and their united 
influence for such measures is more powerful because it has 
votes behind it.” 

Mrs. R. A. Morton, President of Wyoming, says: “The east- 
ern women are as a nation without a navy; the votes to us are 
superdreadnaughts.” And Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, chairman 
of the Oregon Legislative Committee, voices the unanimous 
opinion when she answers the question, ‘““Would you wish to have 
equal suffrage repealed?” “Great heavens, no!!” 

A number of the letters are given in full in another column. 

A. 8. B. 
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- WOMAN SENATOR PROTESTS 


“Your desire to conserve property rights is natural and 
legitimate,” said Senator Helen Ring Robinson of Colorado to 
her masculine colleagues, during a recent Senate debate on the 
labor troubles. “It is your instinct, as men, to see that the 
wheels of industry go around; but it is my instinct, as a 
woman, to provide that there shall be no blood on the wheels.” 

That was a great utterance; and it is a source of legitimate 
pride to women that on the only two occasions when the 
stranglehold of the corporations upon the Senate was shaken, 
during the special session that has just adjourned, it was the 
‘one woman Senator who shook it. 

Once was when, by a speech that made a deep impression, 
she induced a majority of the Senate to yote for a resolution 
urging Gov. Ammons to extend the scope of his call for the 
special session so that under it the Legislature could do some 
constructive legislation. The majority for the resolution 
appalled the leaders of the Senate. They had not expected or 
provided against any such danger to their program. But they 
at once “got busy,” and within 24 hours they succeeded in 
realigning their forces and having the vote reconsidered. 

The second time was when Senator Robinson introduced 
the following memorial and secured its adoption: 

“S. J. M. No. 1, by Senator Helen R. Robinson. 

To Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America: 

“Your Memoralists, the Nineteenth General Assembly of 
Colorado, respectfully represent that, 

“Whereas, the condition of industrial warfare, interstate 
in character, which has existed in certain coal-producing coun- 
ties of Colorado for many months past, causing the loss of many 
lives, and the destruction of much property, cannot, under the 
constitution of the State, be now dealt with by the General 
Assembly in any such manner as will insure peace except 
through such sanguinary repression as is abhorrent to the good 
citizenship of the State and the principles of our democratic 
government; And, 

“Whereas, the federal troops now stationed in the strike 
fields by your executive order have established a truce which, if 
the State is to emerge from its present difficulties, must be 
preliminary to so dealing with the causes of the present con- 
flict that permanent industrial peace may be established on a 
foundation of industrial justice; 

“Now therefore, your Memorialists respectfully and earnest- 
ly request that you employ the power of your high office to 
intervene further in the situation by such methods as may seem 
best to you, and your Memorialists also request that until a 
settlement of the existing controversy has been effected you 
retain the federal troops in Colorado.” 

The people of Colorado have won a series of victories over 
corporation rule, and prospects were bright when the Progres- 
sive party movement came along and split the good govern- 
ment forces, so that now the old bipartisan “Beast” is in the 
saddle again. The present Legislature is dominated by the re- 
actionaries; but Senator Robinson has borne her testimony 
strongly against the short-sighted policy of trying to meet the 
labor situation by sheer brutal repression of the strikers, with 
no attempt to deal with the grievances underlying the treuble. 

When President Wilson telegraphed Gov. Ammons that he 
was disturbed by the prospect of the Legislature adjourning 
without taking any further -action than it had done, Gov. 
Ammons took counsel with the representatives of the coal 
corporations, who composed a misleading reply, assuring the 
President that “a committee on mediation on the present strike 
has been provided for and appointed.” This was untrue. An 
investigating committee was appointed, not a committee on 
mediation—and it was made up mainly of corporation men. 
As a mediating committee, it would have been laughable. 

An effort was made to have the President’s telegram and 
the Governor’s answer read in the Senate, but by parliamentary 
manoeuvres this was prevented. All debate was forbidden; but 
Senator Robinson succeeded in getting in a few words of pro- 
test ander the guise of an “explanation” of her vote. She read 
the sentence of the governor’s answer which referred to a com- 
mittee on mediation and said: “I know of no such committee 
which has been appointed by this assembly.” 

Lieut.-Gov. Fitzgarrald replied that the resolution providing 
for the strike investigating committee provided for mediation. 

“But,” protested Senator Robinson, “I can’t find a sentence 
in that resolution that mentions ‘mediation.’ I can’t see a word 
on ‘mediation’ in the resolutions.” 

Thereupon, according to the Denver News, “Senator A. N. 
Parrish, conservative Republican, objected that the motion wag 
not debatable.” Further discussion was shut off, the motion to 
read the President’s telegram was laid on the table, and the 
Senate adjourned. 

In the Democratic caucus of the Senate, Mrs. Robinson rose 
and warned ker fellow members that if they thought they 
could evade taking any constructive action without hearing 
from the people afterward, they had no more perspicuity than 
“little blind kittens.” And so it will prove. A. 8. B. 


SOME PRACTICAL GAINS 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Here are a few 
of the many practical results credited wholly or partly to woman 
suffrage in the enfranchised States: 

In Illinois 


“At the one municipal election in Chicago where women have 
voted, they elected six geod candidates for aldermen who would 
have been defeated but for the women’s votes, including Alder- 
man Beilfuss, the father of the movement for small parks and 
playgrounds; and they greatly cut down “Bathhouse John’s” 
usual plurality. 

The head of the Chicago Board of Election Commissieners 
testifies that the presence of women at the polls made the elec- 
tion unusually orderly and well conducted. 

In the opinion of Jane Addams and other Chicago women 
well qualified to judge, the added influence given to women by 
the ballot has been directly responsible for the increased atten- 
tion paid to good garbage disposal. This kas long been a pret- 
siig problem in Chicago. Tho neglected garbage dumps in the 
poorer districts have caused the babies to die off like flies. For 
years the women, led by Miss Mary McDowell, had been trying 
in every way to have the nuisance abolished, but in vain. Within 
two weeks after the woman suffrage bill was passed, a Commis- 
sion on Garbage was appointed, with $10,000 to spend in improvy- 
ing the situation, and Miss McDowell was made a member of it. 
For the first time, the saving of babies’ lives became a direct 
issue in the municipal elesction, and candidates of all parties 














and other improvements which the women had long urged in 
vain, 

-For years Jane Addams and the women’s clubs had been 
working for the appointment of policewomen, but without suc- 
cess. When the suffrage bill passed, ten policewomen were ap- 
pointed immediately, and the number has since been tnucreased 
to twenty-five. 

? In Kansas 


In Kansas, laws have been passed providing that prisoners’ 
wages shall be paid to their families; requiring the appointment 
of a woman as deputy State factory inspector; providing matrons 
for jails; exempting women from jury service for any year if 
they give due notice of wishing exemption; a workmen’s com- 
pensation act; restrictions on the sale of drugs and medicine, 
censorship of moving pictures, a penalty for the manufacture 
and sale of indecent postcards, and an advanced white slave law. 

A bill to weaken the pure food law was opposed by women 
and defeated. 

In Washington 


In the State of Washington, the eight-hour law for women, 
mothers’ pensions, an anti-tuberculosis measure, a teachers’ re- 
tirement fund bill, workmen’s compensation, an appropriation 
of $100,000 for a woman’s building at the State University, law 
requiring juvenile court sessions in all counties of 30,000 or more, 
and providing probation officers; regulating sale of milk and 
cream; requiring registration of births and deaths; authorizing 
use of school buildings as social centres;. establishing State 
school for delinquent girls, wholly officered by women; providing 
free kindergartens; abolishing requirement of corroborative evi- 
dence in cases of criminal assault upon women and girls; red- 
light abatement law; a delinquent fathers’ bill, whereby men 
deserting or wilfully failing to support their wives and children 
can be put to work and their earnings applied to support of 
their families; abolishing capital punishment; and creating an 
Industrial Welfare Commission to fix women’s hour of employ- 
ment, standard conditions of labor and minimum wage, the de- 
cisions of the Commission to be binding on employers. 


In Oregon 


§ 

An anti-tuberculosis law; pure milk bill (regulating also 
sale of ice cream); law providing for training of dependent girls 
in industrial arts in public schools; establishing State Industrial 
School for delinquent girls; State Industrial Accident law; 
teachers’ pensions; mothers’ pensions; making wilful failure to 
support wife and children a felony; requiring health certificate 
for marriage; creating Live Stock Sanitafty Board; red-light 
abatement law; giving mother of deceased child right of inherit- 
ance over father, brothers and sisters, if deceased left neithcr 
wife, husband nor children; wives’ compensation bill (calling 
for compensation by saloon-keepers when husbands die of alco- 
holism); making it a felony for a man to live on earnings of a 
fallen woman; establishing Industrial Welfare Commission with 
power to fix women’s hours of employment, standard conditions 
of labor and minimum wage, the decisions to be binding on em- 
ployers. 

In California . 

Establishent of State training school for delinquent girls; 
State trade and training school for orphans; act providing for 
care and maintenance of dependent and delinquent minors, with 
prebation officers, detention homes, etc.; Commission created on 
Immigration and Housing (one duty to “obviate unemploy- 
ment”); Commission created to recommend recreation for old 
and young in towns and country; free text-books for public 
schools; cold storage law; law establishing tuberculosis depart- 
ment under State Board of Health, and making tuberculosis re- 
portable; forbidding destruction of any food-stuffs fit for human 
use; workmen’s compensation, insurance and safety act; black- 
listing forbidden; mothers’ pensions; free kindergartens; equal 
guardianship, and equal right of parents to earnings of legiti- 
mate children; father as well as mother made responsible for 
support and education of illegitimate child; women’s eight-hour 
law extended to cover more occupations; teachers’ pension fund; 
white slave law; red-light abatement law; husband or 
wife not to assign wages without the other’s consent; 
seats required for women workers; inspection of weights 
and measures; milk inspection; water conservation; prison 
reform and indeterminate sentence, with payment of wages 
to convicts and assistance to discharged prisoners; bill 
bringing practically all State employees under civil service; 
psychopathic parole law; limit of child labor raised from twelve 
years to fifteen; age of consent raised to 18; penalty for rape 
increased; Industrial Welfare Commission (one member at least 
to be a woman) established to fix women’s hours of employ- 
ment, standard conditions of labor and minimum wage, its de- 
cisions to be binding on employers. 

In addition, California has a unique law which seems to 
have been drawn by a trained nurse. In Massachusetts and 
other industrial States, women employed in shops and factories 
have to clean the machinery with rags. The rags are often foul, 
and sometimes infected, and the girls get felons and other 
troubles from using them. In California employers are forbid- 
den to supply their workpeople with wiping-rags made from 
soiled clothing or bedding, or with any soiled rags that have 
not been sterilized by boiling for 40 minutes in a solution of five 
per cent, caustic soda. 

In Colorado 

Eight-hour law for women; $50 per month fixed as lowest 
salary permissible for teachers; pure food act; law regulating 
sale of milk and drugs; establishment of State Industrial School 
for Girls, majority of its board of control to be women; law 
creating free employment bureau and regulating private agen- 
cies; creating bureau of vital statistics; providing for inspection 
of meat and slaughter-houses, and sanitary inspection of stock; 
forbidding insurance of lives of children under ten; requiring 
wife’s signature to sale of homestead, and to assignment of mar- 
ried man’s wages; making father and mother joint heirs of de- 
ceased child; juvenile court law, with probation officers, deten- 
tion homes, etc.; equal guardianship; establishing State Travel- 
ing Library Commission of five women from State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; mothers’ pensions; one deputy State factory 
inspector to be a woman, with same pay as men; wilful non- 
support of wife and children made a felony, and culprit when con- 
victed may be put to work and his earnings applied to suppert, of 
his family; anti-tuberculosis att; indeterminate sentence for pris- 
oners; kindness to animals required to be taught in public 
schools; State inspection for all private charitable institutions; 
examination in schools of children’s eyes, ears, teeth and breath- 
ing capacity, with medical attention; taking indecent liberties 
with children made a felony; children not to be given away or 
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due legal procedure; age of consent raised to 18; unlawful to 
advertise remedies for venereal diseases except in medical jour- 
nals; employers’ liability; unlawful for employer to compel 
agreement not to enter or remain in any labor organization, or to 
get workers by false representation, including failure to state 
that there is a strike or lock-out; unlawful to blacklist, boy- 
cott or intimidate; making it a crime to contract marriage 
by false representation; and a felony for a man to live on a pros- 
titute’s earnings; making it a criminal offence for an adult to 
contribute to the delinquency of a child; requiring that violators 
of the child labor law shall be punished by imprisonment in addi- 
tion to fine, and many other laws for the benefit of children; 
making it a felony to put prisoners through the “sweat box” or 
“third degree”; State Wage Board made up of one representa- 
tive of labor, one employer, and one woman, with power to deter- 
mine minimum wage for women, theydecisions to be binding on 
employers. 
; In Wyoming 
Pure-food law; law against adulterating candy; requiring 
registration of births and deaths; requiring seats for women 
workers; establishing free kindergartens; making competent 
witness necessary in getting marriage license; making it felony 
to desert wife or children without provision for their support; 
making it manslaughter to kill unborn child by wilful assault 
on mother; regulating sale of drugs and narcotics; making 
gambling illegal, and providing that gambling devices must be 
seized and destroyed after any complaint made under oath; 
white slave law; sale of liquor, tobacco or deadly weapons to 
minors forbidden, also exhibition and hypnotizing of children, 
and anything endangering child’s life or health; wife, after 
notice, may bring action against saloon-keeper for injuries to 
husband through drink or gambling; various laws enlarging mar- 
ried women’s property rights; man who is adjudged father of 
illegitimate child must support it; provisions for care and train- 
ing of deserted or orphan children, and children of infirm, indl- 
gent or incompetent parents; surviving mother allowed to be 
guardian of her children even though she remarry; equal pay 
for teachers for equal work. ; 


In Idaho 
A stringent pure-food law; nine-hour law for women; seats 


for them required; compulsory education; law establishing 
libraries and reading rooms and authorizing tax for their main- 
tenance; requiring that at least three per cent. of school fund 
be used for school libraries; providing for a department of do- 
mestic science at State University; establishing Industrial Re- 
form School, free kindergartens and rural high schools; keeping 
women and minors out of poolrooms, saloons and other objec- 
tionable places, either as employees or visitors; enlarging mar- 
ried women’s property rights; mothers’ pensions; tax exemption 
of widows and children on valuation not over $5000; registra- 
tion of vital statistics; establishing Livestock Sanitary Board, 
inspection of stock and treatment of diseased animals and regu- 
lation of slaughter-houses; punishing wilful failure to support 
wife or children; requiring report of infants with sore eyes; 
forbidding sale of tobacco and explosives to minors; disfranchis- 
ing prostitutes and persons maintaining or frequenting houses of 
ill fame; white slave law; child labor law; law punishing any 
person who allows a child to be employed in a theatrical or im- 
moral resort; regulating traffic in narcotics; punishing bigamy 
and polygamy; child labor law, and various provisions for the 
care and protection of children. 


In Utah 
Pure-food law; nine-hour law for women; seats required for 


women workers; law providing for a course of free public lec 
tures at the capital on sanitary science, hygiene and nursing; 
establishing free public libraries in cities and towns; providing 
for protection of dependent, neglected or ill-treated boys and 
girls; requiring equal pay with men for women teachers if they 
hold certificates of the same grade; requiring kindergartens in 
all school districts having a population of 2000; creating a State 
Art Institute; forbidding horse-race gambling; requiring all 
schools and educational institutions supported wholly or partly 
by State funds to give systematic instruction in physiology and 
hygiene; equal guardianship; a juvenile court in each district, 
with jurisdiction also over adults who aid a minor’s delin- 
quency; curfew law for children under fourteen; child labor law; 
in cities messengers doing night work or sent to objectionable 
places must be over twenty-one; equal guardianship; a woman 
labor commissioner; inspection of slaughter-houses, packing 
houses, dairies and creameries, and of dairy and food products; 
tuberculosis made reportable; report required of birth of child 
with inflamed eyes; report and registration required of all cases 
of venereal disease, but without name of patient; regulation of 
employment offices, and penalty for sending women to improper 
places; mothers’ pensions; minimum wage law, making 75 cents 
a day the smallest permissible wage for girls under 18, 90 cents 
per day the smallest for adult learners and apprentices, and 
$1.25 per day the smallest for experienced adult women; law for- 
bidding sale of opium, liquor or tobacco to minors, and making 
it a misdemeanor for a minor to buy or possess them; making 
pool-selling arfd book-makong a felony; providing punishment 
for wife or child desertion; raising age of consent to 18, and 
making indecent assault on children under 14 a felony. 


In Arizona 

Eight-hour law for women passed, (Full report of acts of 
last Legislature not yet at hand.) 

In California, Utah and Colorado, the defeat of recent efforts 
to legalize racetrack gambling is generally credited to the women. 

In every State where the ballot has been given to women, a 
marked extension of no-license territory has followed. 

The foregoing facts speak for themselves. They should be 
of interest to club women who are working to bring about im- 
provements in the non-suffrage States. A. 8. B. 


LEARNING HER PLACE 


In Virginia a woman may be a notary public, but may not 
practise law. 
‘In West Virginia, on the other hand, she may practise law, 
but she may not be a notary public. 
Some women can’t understand the logic of government.— 
Alice Duer Miller, in New York Tribune. 
The anti-suffragists say they belieye in giving women equal 
opportunities everywhere but at the ballot box. 
Last fall Massachusetts voted down a proposal to let women 
be notaries public. 
The antis have been crowing over this ever since as an 
anti-suffrage victory. 
, Bome people cannot understand anti-suffrage logic. 
2 A. 8. B, 
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MAKING A HOME 


By Dorothy Dix 





Nothing but our lack of a sense of humor has so long made 
possible the groteque spectacle of the sex difference in politics. 
The more we regard life as a fine art, the more we shall see 
that it takes men and women both, working side by side, with 
similar aims, with similar aspirations, with similar powers, to 
move the world on. No man alone, without a woman, can make 
a real home, though he spends millions of dollars on it and has 
carloads of furniture within it. It lacks the soul that a woman’s 
touch and a woman’s presence in it gives it. No woman can 
make a home by herself, though she has a tidy on every chair, 
and a chimney that smokes, and a parrot that swears. It’s a 
forlorn, weak-tea sort of a place, that lacks a certain strength 
and “stability that a man in a house gives. And it takes both 
men and women to make a great country, just as it takes both 
men and women to make a proper home; and it will be a glad 
day for civilization when Uncle Sam ceases to be an old bachelor, 
and escorts the women of his country up to the altar. 


VERY MUCH ALIVE 


An Englishman, Mr, Alexander W. Samuel, is addressing 
anti-suffrage meetings in the United States, and asserting that 
in England the suffrage movement is extinct. Not long ago 
Mrs. A. J. George of Massachusetts went to England and ‘stated 
at a public meeting that the suffrage movement in the United 
States was moribund. At about the same time the cable de- 
sPpatches announced that the woman suffrage amendment had 
passed the Massachusetts House of Representatives by a vote 
of 168 to 39, after passing the Senate, 34 to 2. English papers 
commented upon the .coincidence, and said that the effect of 
Mrs. George’s address was a good deal lessened by the news 
from her own State. Since Mr. Alexander W. Samuel began to 
make speeches in America, a woman suffrage bill has been in- 
troduced in the House of Lords for the first time in history, 
and, though it did not pass, it got a surprisingly large vote. 
The Home Rule bills for Scotland and Wales, now pending in 
the House of Commons, both contain provisions to give women 
a vote in the election of the. new Scottish and Welsh Parlia- 
ments. Israel Zangwill says that amid the many uncertainties 
of British politics, one of the few certain things is that women 
will have the ballot very soon. 

Mark Twain once sent a laconic telegram, saying: “Re- 
ports of my death much exaggerated.” The assurances from 
each side of the ocean that the suffrage movement is dead on 
the other are exaggerated, to put it mildly, A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE THE NEXT STEP 


By Julia C. Lathrop 














No woman, however good and wise a mother, can safeguard 
her child physically and morally against the indifference or greed 
ef the community in which she lives. I would by no means 
say that the mother is more responsible for the welfare of ker 
children than is their father, but the exigencies of life compel 
her to be more intimately concerned, and it seems fair to believe 
that the wisdom of good women, which is admitted to be of 
paramount service within their homes, would be no less valuable 
if applied to the joint welfare of all the homes in the community 
in the only authoritative manner possible—by the exercise of 
the suffrage. 

Everything Is in Politics 

All the barter of a community, the conditions under which 
things are produced, from milk to knee pants; the purity of the 
water, the effectiveness of garbage disposal, the safety of streets 
and the cleanliness of street-cars, the inspection service, the 
plumbing inspector, the factory inspector, the building inspector, 
the medical inspector and the ~.siting nurse, the amusements of 
a town and their inspection, the schools; in short, taxes and 
their expenditure are matters which, whether the woman at the 
head of a househeld knows it or not, intimately affect the health 
and safety of her family. 

Most Women Will Vote Right 

Nor is there any doubt how women will on the whole vote 
on these matters. An enlightened self-interest can be trusted to 
dictate the way in which women will vote on such points. They 
will vote for pure foods, for city cleanliness, for removing moral 
pitfalls from the paths of children. 

Three Removable Evils 

It is obvious that certain evils which now loom large on our 
horizon are manageable and removable. This is especially true 
of infant mortality, child labor and illiteracy. As a prudent 
father strives to turn over his estate unencumbered to his chil- 
dren, so we of this generation should strive to turn the world 
over to our successors unencumbered of these three cruel] bur- 
dens. Posterity will have questions enough after we have done 
all we can—dquestions too grave and subtle for us. But such as 
these are within our powers if all the adult individuals in the 
country can be informed and made responsible, and in no way 
save through the ballot can this be done—for all three of these 
evils must be eradicated in large measure by laws and their en- 
forcement. 

Mother-Love Unaided Has Reached Limit 

All that unaided, unrelated mother’s love can do has been 
done. The three evils I have named are examples of its pitiful 
limitations. Do the mothers of the million and more children 
who cannot read and write lack maternal affection? Do mothers 
fail in love because their children work too soon, too hard? Do 
the mothers of the 300,000 babies who will die this year in the 
United States love their children less than the mothers of the 
2,000,000-odd who will survive? 

Suffrage Next Expedient Step 
To many of us it is profoundly reasonable that those who 
look at the welfare of the race with a long.view should now be 
urging the ballot for women as the next expedient.—N. Y. Tribune. 


a 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman has been invited to speak 
before two different departments of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its Biennial meeting in Chicago. The anti- 
suffragists say that so long as Suffrage Associations continue to 
invite Mrs. Gilman to address them, they make themselves re- 
sponsible for all her “feminist” ideas. Now let us seé whether 
any of the antis will withdraw from their women’s clubs because 
Mrs. Gilman has been invited to take so conspicuous a part in 
this great club gathering! 
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THREE EXAMPLES 


Good examples of the way in which hundreds of suffragists 
in many States are working in a general educational plan are 
presented in the following letters from Georgia, Arkansas and 
Massachusetts respectively: 
“Kindly make me your best price on lots of fifty and five 
hundred Woman’s Journals. Miss Della Lynch and the writer 
disposed of the bundle ordered by Miss Koch some three weeks 
ago, in less than two hours on the streets of Atlanta, and it is 
our intention to do more of this kind of work.” 
“Your papers were received yesterday morning, and all 
sold yesterday afternoon but one, which we sold this morning. 
I am perfectly delighted with your paper, but the women are 
slow to take hold of it here. Only four women bought copies. 
The rest we sold to business men of the town. It is a little 
discouraging, but I will try another twenty if you please to 
send them, though we may not sell them out so soon, as our 
territory will be further from home, I expect to send you five 
subscriptions soon.” 

“Enclosd is a club of five new subscriptions for which 
I have deducted the commission for the Worcester Equal Fran- 
chise Library. Please find my check enclosed. I think I shall 
have another five very soon. Some time in the fall I shall try 
to arrange to sell a certain number of Woman’s Journals on 
the street. I want to institute a Woman’s Journal sub-commit- 
tee in our Educational Committee to run the selling of the 
Journals on the street if possible.” 


CASTING SHADOWS BEFORE . 


An example of the amazing misrepresentations made by 
anti-suffragists is found in an editorial in the May issue of “The 
Brief,” the Phi Delta Phi quarterly, on “Suffrage and Divorce.” 

It asserts that during “the ten years on either side of 1900,” 
the ratio of divorces in “the woman suffrage States” of Wash- 
ington, California, Kansas, Arizona and Oregon was above the 
average for the country at large. Washington gave women the 
ballot in 1910, California in 1911, and Kansas, Arizona and Ore- 
gon in 1912. What influence woman suffrage could have had 
upon divorce in those States during “the ten years on either side 
of 1900,” it would puzzle even an anti to prove. It must have 
been a wonderful instance of 

“Coming events cast their shadows before!” 

This argument is equal to that of another anti-suffragist 
who quoted figures showing an increase of insanity in a part of 
Finland during a period of years ending with 1906, and claimed 
that it was due to the bad effect of equal suffrage upon women’s 
nerves. This preposterous assertion was sent all over the United 
States; although as a matter of fact the women of Finland did 
not get the ballot until 1906. 

To prove that suffrage tends to divcrce, it would be neces- 
sary to show that since the granting of the ballot to women, 
divorce has increased faster in the suffrage States than in the 
rest of the country. Just the opposite in the case. Colorado, for 
instance, granted 936 divorces the year before she extended the 
ballot to women, and only 597 the year after that act of justice. 
The Rev. Francis Miner Moody, Secretary of the California Com- 
mission working to secure a uniform divorce law throughout the 
United States, published in The Woman Voter of February, 1913, 
official figures showing that every State adopting equal suffrage 
declined afterwards in its divorce rate as compared with the 
rest of the country. He says that in Colorado the drop was so 
great as to be “amazing.” 

The editor of “The Brief” is supposed to have a legal mind. 
Either his reasoning powers were temporarily paralyzed by 
prejudice when he wrote that editorial, or he was guilty of wil- 
ful misrepresentation. A. 8. B. 


AMERICAN WAY IS BETTER 


We wish again to warn American readers against the mis- 
leading press despatches from England in regard to the suffra- 
gettes. In announcing a few days ago that a London magis- 
trate had refused to punish some young hooligans who had 
tried to throw suffrage women into a pond, the statement was 
made that the suffragettes’ offences in tke past have mostly 
gone unpunished. Even in the early years of militancy when 
the women were committing only the mildest technical offences, 
such as “obstructing the police” by trying to present a petition, 
they were usually given vindictive sentences, out of all propor- 
tion to their acts. Years of brutal and tactless treatment have 
brought ever-increasing exasperation, with the natural conse- 
quence of more and more serious violence. 

We manage these things better in America. Imagine 
President Wilson ordering out 1500 policemen with clubs to 
drive away 200 women who merely wanted to hand him a suf- 
frage petition! A. 8S. B. 

















I believe in the ballot for women for the same reason that 
I believe in a wife for every man, one who is the mother of his 
children and the careful keeper of his house. The house of 
this nation is a bachelor establishment, and is badly kept in 
many ways for this reason.—Corra Harris, 





One of the strange things about the attitude of the anti- 
suffragists among the women is that they seem to regard them- 
selves as holding a brief against their own sex—which certainly 
ought not to be the case, if they are sincere in supposing that 
exclusion from the suffrage helps to conserve the feminine vir- 
tues.—New York Mail. 





“Many very good people are against woman suffrage, but 
it is a fact that almost all the bad people are against it,” said 
Albert J. Beveridge at the Indiana State Suffrage Convention. 





—= — 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietora 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates, 
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CONAN DOYLE 


WAS MISQUOTED 


Says hig Remarks About Suffra- 
gettes Were Monstrously 
Twisted in Interview 








Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was mis- 
quoted in his remarks about the suf- 
fragettes. 

“You know it’s most annoying the 
way they quote you as saying things 
you never dreamed of,” he remarked 
to a reporter of the New York Globe. 
“I said I was afraid that if the out- 
rages continued it would not be pos- 
sible to protect the suffragettes from 
the fury of the mob, and that there 
was danger of their being lynched. 
Imagine my dismay and disgust when 
one of the papers quoted me as say- 
ing they ought to be lynched—and 
furthermore, that I would like to 
have a hand in the lynching! 

No Use Denying Now 

“Really, you know, that sort of 
thing is perfectly monstrous. Why, 
some of my best friends are suffra- 
gists, and what will they think of me? 
That will be cabled right over to 
London, for they are keenly interested 
over there in everything that goes 
on in America. And it isn’t the least 
use my denying it now—nobody will 
pay any attention to the denial. 1 
thought of writing to the Journal 
about it—but what’s the use?” 

At this moment Lady Conan Doyle, 
sympathetically indignant, exclaimed: 
“Well, Arthur, [ think you ought to. 
It’s most unfair to you.” 

“No, my dear—you never can over- 
take a lie, particularly when it has 
twenty-four hours’ start. But it puts 
me in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion—makes it appear that I am com- 
ing over here to say things I should 
not dare to at home.” 





HE WILL LOSE 
WOMEN’S VOTES 
Reactionary Seeking Election on 


Pacific Coast Finds His Record 
a Bar 








Judge Turner, who got the woman 
suffrage law of Washington Territory 
declared unconstitutional nearly thir- 
ty years ago, is now running for U. S. 
Senator, and appealing for the votes 
of the women whom he exerted him- 
self to disfranchise. Adella M, Par- 
ker, in another column, recalls some 
of the details of the conspiracy by 
which the women’s votes were twice 
taken away. 

Turner’s opponent in the present 
contest is George F. Cotterill, who 
drew the suffrage law when he was in 
the Washington State Senate, and 
who for twenty years, in season and 
out of season, has always stood for 
woman suffrage—not waiting till it 
should become popular, but helping to 
carry the brunt of the battle when it 
was unpopular. 

Many other questions besides suf- 
frage are mixed up in the present 
contest, and it may not be decided 
mainly on that issue; but Turner’s 
bad record on this point will undoubt- 
edly cost him thousands of votes, and 
he richly deserves that it should. 





SUFFRAGE IS 
NOT SOCIALISM 





Ninety-three Per Cent. of Chi- 
cago Women Voted Non-So- 
cialist Tickets 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

The revised returns of the recent 
election in Chicago are now at hand. 
According to the official figures, 168,- 
061 women voted; and of these only 
12,544 voted the Socialist ticket. 

Since the proportion of Socialist 
women to non-Socialist women is so 
small even in Chicago, which is a So- 
cialist stronghold, there seems to be 
little basis for the anti-suffrage asser- 
tion that “suffrage means Socialism.” 

A. M. C. 





Judge Riddell of Ontario made the 
address at the Boston’ University 
commencement this week. His sub- 
ject was “The Graduate and the Peo- 
ple.” He urged the graduates to put 
their trained powers into the leader- 
ship of all the movements of our day, 
and put in an eloquent plea for equal 
suffrage, which was enthusiastically 
applauded. 





CATHOLIC WOMEN 
WORK FOR CAUSE 
St. Catherine’s Welfare Associa-| 


tion Holds Fine Meeting, with 
Speaker from Dublin 








A mass meeting of Catholics, under 
the auspices of the St. Catherine Wel- 
fare Association, was held lately in 
the Church Hall of All Saints in New 
York City. 

The rector of the church, the Rev. 
James W. Power, said in his opening 
speech: “The telephone has been 
ringing all day and most of the per- 
sons who called have said: ‘Father 
Power, I didn’t know that you were a 
suffragette.’ Now, it goes without 
saying that I'm not a suffragette, but 
] think it is no news to anyone who 
knows me that I am in favor of giv- 
ing women the right to vote. When 
I think of my dear mother, and I al- 
ways say this with profound respect 
fo my father, I believe she would 
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have made a far better voter for*Em- 
pire or Republic than he did.” 

J’rof. James C. Monaghan, formerly 
of the University of Michigan, and 
on of the most valued advocates of 
suffrage ip this country, was the per- 
manent chairman. Prof. Monaghan 
is an ardent Catholic, and is well 
known and well beloved by his fellow 
church members from one end of this 
country to the other for his zeal in 
patriotic and humanitarian move- 
ments, 

Miss Gertrude Mary O'Reilly of 
Dublin made the chief address. She 
wore the costume of the women of an- 
cient Ireland, which lent picturesque- 
ness and racial interest to the meet- 
ing. Miss O’Reilly covered every anti- 
suffrage argument with irresistible 
logic, supplemented by a winsome, 
womanly appeal, Her charming per- 
sotalify, the beauty of her costume, 
her wit, her gaiety, her power to 
move an audience on behalf of justice 
to the women and children who toil, 
all tend to make Gertrude Mary 
O'Reilly one of the most valuable 
speakers in the suffrage movement 
today. 

The Rev. James F. Driscoll, former- 
ly president of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
and one of the leaders of Catholic 
thought in the world, added a short 
suffrage speech. 

On motion of Miss Sara McPike, a 
resolution favoring a federal amend- 
ment was passed unanimously. 
Copies of this resolition were mailed 
to the Congressmen, and Miss McPike 
and Miss Mae M. Morey, treasurer of 
the St, Catherine Welfare Association, 
made a special trip to Washington to 
present Senator O’Gorman with a 
copy and to ask his support. 


MINERS’ WIVES 
GET HEARING 
Federal Commission Gives Them 


Audience at Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman’s Request 











The Colorado miners’ wives, Mrs. 
Pearl Jolly and Mrs. Mary Hannah 
Thomas, had a hearing last week be- 
fore the Federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. They were intro- 
duced by Miss Melinda Scott, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Trade Union 
League. According to the New York 
Times, when she asked for permission 
for them to tell their story, Chair- 
man Walsh and some of the other 
commissioners seemed taken aback 
and were not inclined to assent. How- 
ever, Mrs. J, Borden Harriman assert- 
ed her rights as a member of the com- 
mission. 

“As representing the women and 
children of the nation on this commis- 
sion,” she said, “I move that the com- 
mission hear the story of these wom- 
en. I may add that this morning I re- 
ceived a telegram from Miss Jane 
Addams requesting that they be 
heard.” 

That settled it. The women told 
the facts that have already been re- 
ported in our columns. Mrs. Jolly 
said of the burning of the tent colony: 
“We wanted the men to go to the hills 
to draw away the fire from the women 
and children. There were so many 
mothers, and women expecting to be- 
come mothers, that, my God, gentle- 
men, We couldn’t run away!” 





Mr. Henry Bailey Stevens of the 
Woman’s Journal staff started this 
week for a month’s vacation in Eng- 
land. 
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OUTLOOK BRIGHT 
DOWN SOUTH 


Mrs. Funk Comes Back from 
Georgia and Louisiana with 
Cheering Report 























Mrs. Antoinette Funk of the Na- 
tional Congressional Committee has 
returned from a trip to Georgia and 
Louisiana. She went by request of 
Southern suffragists who wanted her 
to address different meetings, and 
also beeause she wished to study suf- 
frage conditions in the South at first 
hand. 

She found many women earnestly 
in favor of the ballot, and also found 
a prevalent idea that woman suffrage 
will come to the South after the 
Northern States have generally 
granted it, because the South will see 
the advantage which the North ob- 
tains by reason of its larger vote, and 
will hasten to secure the same ad- 
vantage by allowing Southern women 
to vote as well, 

Mrs, Funk speaks in high terms of 
Miss Kate Gordon of New Orleans, 
who has for many years been the 
leader in the suffrage movement, not 
only in Louisiana but all over the 
South. It is the hope of Miss Gordon 
so to strengthen the Southern suf- 
frage organization that it will be able 
to bring enough pressure to bear to 
make the Democrats put suffrage in 
their national platform, which she be- 
lieves will then insure suffrage auto- 
matically for all the Southern States 
by general consent of the men who 
are now voters. 


Mrs. Funk addressed large and en- 
thusiastic audiences at Macon, Ga., 
and in New Orleans. 


She found that the women of the 
South were emerging from a condi- 
tion in which they have had to face 
much prejudice. One minister only a 
short time ago declared that the suf- 
fragists were immoral, and that they 
were simply working for suffrage in 
order that they might mingle more 
freely with the men for immoral pur- 
poses! 

The work which the women have 
been doing for suffrage has been 
coupled with work for the improve- 
ment of conditions for women and 
children in the Squth, more particu- 
larly for the protection of girls. Prom- 
inent in all this work has been Miss 
Kate Gordon, who has campaigned all 
over the South in the interest of bet- 
ter conditions and the general im- 
provement of the people. Upon the 
whole, Mrs. Funk is convinced that 
the South is a good field in which to 
work for woman suffrage, as many 
men are willing to accept it, es- 
pecially if the Democratic party will 
endorse it. 





The Law and Order League of Colo- 
rado is said now to have attained a 
membership of more than 1,200. Mrs. 
Helen Loring Grenfell is its vice-presi- 
dent. She was sent by the League to 
Washington to see President Wilson 
and give the other side of the case 
from the one presented by Judge 
Lindsey and the miners’ wives. Mrs. 
Grenfell told the President she be- 
lieved that the main responsibility 
for the disorders rested with the strik- 
ers, and reminded him that the wom- 
en and children died by suffocation, 
not by bullets, 
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| NOTES AND NEWS 





have given a Chicago paper. 





There will be only four exhibits at 
the Women’s Clubs convention in 
Chicago next week. They will be ar- 
rauged to teach important facts about 
the disposal of garbage, about town 
planning, alcoholism and child wel- 
faie. 





Miss Caroline Katzenstein, who 
lately resigned as executive secretary 
of the combined Philadelphia Suffrage 
Societies, has accepted the secretary- 
ship of the Equal Franchise Society. 
It will open headquarters in Philadel- 
phia about Aug. 1. 





A suffrage edition of The State, 
published in Jacksonville, is to be 
brought out by the Florida Equal 
Franchise League, with the aid of 
some of the national officers. It 1s ex- 
pected to be the most widely circulat- 
ed paper ever printed in Florida. 





Great success has attended the 
series of County Cenferences which 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association has been holding in Wer- 
cester, Northampton, Holyoke, Green- 
field, North Adams, Lowell, Haverhill 
and Lawrence. 





“Waitresses in New York work 
twelve hours a day, in California 
eight hours,” said Coroner Timothy 
Healy of New York City in an ad- 
dress at : suffrage meeting the other 
day. “Women in California are. treat- 
ed with respect, as human beings. I 
regret that this is not always so in 
New York.” oe 





The Reno Central Trades and La- 
bor Council, of Reno, Nev., has passed 
a resolution heartily endorsing wom- 
an suffrage. This was done in accord- 
ance with the resolution passed by 
the American Federation of Labor 
arging unionists “to promote the 
great cause of woman suffrage vigor- 
ously and persistently.” 





Chicago club women have asked 
Mayor Harrison to appoint a larger 
representation of women on _ the 
Board of Education, and have named 
the women that they would like to see 
appointed. Mayor Harrison is con- 
sidering the matter, and will make 
the appointment some time this 
month. 





Miss Mabel Carney has been ap- 
pointed to train the high school pu- 
pils of Minnesota to teach in the 
rural schools of the State. This ap- 
pointment marks the first recognition 
of a woman in the inspection and su- 
pervision department of the Minne- 
sota High School Roard. The sum of 
$105,000 has been appropriated for the 
work, 





In Los Angeles women are serving 
on ten of the eighteen municipal 
boards and commissions. William L. 
Clark, secretary of that city’s effici- 
ency committee, says: “It is a dem- 
onstrated fact not only that women 
work intelligently, but that their 
presence on boards of authoritative 
bodies is a positive requirement if 
the business of our municipality is to 
be conducted fairly and equitably to 
all citizens, regardless of the now 
almost obsolete question of sex.” 





Pres, Lemuel H. Murlin of Boston 
University preached his baccalaureate 
sermon on “The City.” He spoke of 
the menace, the challenge and the op- 
portunity of this great heart of civil- 
ization. In closing, he said: “Today 
there is a new call to a new service, 
It is the call of humanity to fight for 
human rights; the fight for an equal 
chance for all, the fight for special 
privileges for the weak and erriag; to 
drive from our civilization the evils 
of greed, graft, gambling, drink and 
vice. Here is the ‘great adventure.’ 
Here is the call to arms. Here is the 
cause glorious.” In this great ad- 
venture women must have a large 
part. They need the ballot and every 
other aid im this great work, in which 
they must stand side by side with pub- 
lic-spirited men. 





The Law and Order League of Den- | Make Money 


ver has started a petition for Judge 
Lindsey’s recall, based on his attitude 
toward the strike, and on an inter- 
view on the subject that he is said to, 
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LABOR TROUBLES 
NOT THEIR FAULT 


Colorado Man Says Might as 
Well Hold Women Respon- 
sible for Crop Failure 























Omar E. Garwood of Denver writes: 
“Nothing could be more ridiculous 
than the anti-suffragists’ suggestion 
that woman suffrage is to blame for 
the unfortunate labor strife in Col- 
orado. This bitter conflict is but one 
phase of the eternal warfare that has 
existed for years in this and other 
countries between organized labor 
and organized capital. Such con- 
flicts can no more be settled or 
avoided by the votes of women than 
they can be or have been by the votes 
of men, 

“The women of Colorado are no 
more responsible for this misfortune 
than they would be for a crop failure. 
They wonder whether the day will 
ever come when anti-suffragists will 
cease to charge every Colorado mis- 
fortune to woman suffrage.” 





Next November the new Nebraska 
law permitting voting by mail will go 
into effect, It was passed at the re- 
quest of travelling men, who found 
it impossible to be at home on elec- 
tion day. It will be a help to women, 
also, when Nebraska becomes a suf- 
frage State. The absent voter must 
sign an affidavit that he is a qualified 
voter and has not exercised the fran- 
chise elsewhere. Then his ballot will 
be forwarded by the election officers 
to the county clerk of the county 
where he lives. 
Quine 

There were five anti-suffragists on 
the Harvard debating team of nine, 
before they studied up for the recent 
intercollegiate debate. Now there is 
only one left, all the vJthers having 
been converted to suffrage. The sole 
surviving opponent has been pressed 
into service by the antis, and is gu- 
ing about addressing meetings in dp- 
position to equal rights for women. 
The Men’s Equal Suffrage League of 
Maine was organized in Portland on 
June 1: President, Robert T. White- 
house of Portland; vice-presidents, 
Morrill N. Drew of Portland; C. S. 
Stetson of Greene, William B. Pattan- 
gall of Waterville and Ira G. Horsey of 
Houlton; secretary, Ralph O. Brewster 
of Portland; treasurer, George H. Al- 
lan of Portland. 





Suffragists have been making life 
miserable for Congressman Robert L. 
Henry, chairman of the Committee on 
Rules of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives. Delegations have been calling 
on Mr, Henry every day, and suffra- 
gists have been writing him from dif- 
ferent parts of the country asking him 
to report a rule to permit the consid- 
eration of the suffrage amendment. To 
the women whe called Mr. Henry says 
that he is bound by the caucus to do 
nothing, and that the only thing for 
women to do is to have another caucus 
called and let the Democrats rescind 
the action they took last wirtter. 





By a misprint in the Journal, suf- 
fragists were urged to write to mem- 
bers ef the Judiciary Committee in 
Washington. It should have read the 
Rules Committee, ' j 
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Who Disfranchised W. WwW N 
Judge Who Ps Ae!) ona: oa omen Now 


The fact that George W. Turner of 
Spokane is a candidate for U. S. Sen- 
ator in the State where he almost 
alone was responsible for depriving 
women for more than twenty years of 
the right to vote, and where he must 
now appeal for the votes of the same 
women whom he was instrumental in 
disfranchising, lends to the coming 
sentorial election in Washington a 
humorous turn which should not be 
overlooked; and a brief review of the 
history of that incident may not come 
amiss. 

Judge Turner’s Bad Record 

Mr. Turner was a Northerner, too 
young to enter the army of the Union, 
who went south after the Civil War 
to assist in “reconstruction.” In Ala- 
bama, he became U. S. marshal, and 
was a member of the Republican con- 
vention which nominated Garfield— 
he being, however, among the group 
which was for the renomination of 
Grant. In the conciliation policy 
which: followed between the factions 
of the Republican party, Turner was 
made a federal judge in Washington 
Territory. 

In 1883, the women of the Terri- 
tory were given the ballot by act of 
the Territorial Legislature. In the fol- 
lowing July, in the case of Rosen- 
crantz vs. Territory, the law was held 
valid by the Supreme Court of the 
Territory, Judge Turner dissenting. 
In this dissenting opinion the follow- 
ing remarkable language was used 
(the case turned on whether women 
could serve on the jury as “house- 
holders,” the jury law using that 
term): 

Two Heads Called Monstrous 


“Householder means, according to 
all the definitions, ‘the head of a fam- 
ily.’ I think that in all cases where 
there is a husband living with his fam- 
ily, he is in contemplation of law the 
head, and the only head, of the family. 
It has been said, ‘The term house- 
holder has no reference to a holding 
of property. It is understood to mean 
the head, master, or person who has 
the charge of and provides for a fam- 
ily,’ etc. 

“It is claimed that in this Territory 
the laws have placed the civil and 
property rights of husband and wife 
on an equal footing; that they are 
equal as to rights and obligations in 
the household, and therefore that 
both of them are heads of the family, 
and both of them householders. If it 
be true that the laws of the Territory 
have had the effect stated, the logical 
deduction would seem to be, not that 
the law had created two heads of the 
family, but that it has deposed from 
the position of superiority what was 
formerly the one head, and that now 
there is no head, as understood by 
the commondtaw term. The idea of a 
double head in nature or in govern- 
ment is that of a monstrosity. But 
there is something even above the 
provisions of statutory law, in the 
conception embraced in the term ‘the 
head of a family.’ It embraces the 
idea of legal supremacy, perhaps, but 
is not confined to that. 

“The husband was not only the 
head of the family at common law, 
because under that law he had the 
right to be obeyed by all the family, 
including the wife, but because of in- 
herent and acquired differences be- 
tween himself and wife, in mental and 
physical constitution. He was better 
fitted to wage the war for present 
subsistence, and to accumulate the 
competence that was to make provi- 
sion against want in the future. 


Husband Must Have 
Authority 


“The experience gained by him in 
prosecuting this branch of the part- 
nership matured his judgment, 
strengthened his will, and made him 
confident and self-reliant. I believe 
that the facts I have mentioned ob- 
tain to this day, and that they oper- 
ate and will continue to operate to 
give the husband paramount author- 
ity in the household, as that term is 
understood at common law, until an 
upheaval of nature has reversed the 
position of man and woman in the 
world. Legislative enactment would 
aot make white black, nor can it pro- 
vide the female form with bone and 


“Paramount 





ing efforts of George W. Turner, who, 
through the irony of fate, must now 
ask for their votes. 


So & So, Section So & So,” instead of “A 


which nature has provided man. No 
more can it reverse the law of cause 
and effect, and clothe a timid, shrink- 
ing woman, whose life theater is, and 
will continue to be, and ought to con- 
tinue to be, primarily the home circle, 
with the masculine will and self- 
reliant judgment of a man. 

“But it is not true that the laws of 
this Territory have wiped out in 
every respect the supremacy of the 
husband, and put the wife upon a 
plane with him in the matter of rights 
and obligations.” 

In spite of Judge Turner’s vigorous 
language to prove that marriage is 
not a comradeship, the Territorial 
Court held the woman suffrage law to 
be constitutional, and women did vote 
and sit on the jury during ’85 and ’86; 
and then, again, Judge Turner had an 





Educators found it impossible to se- 
cure brief, authentic, and at the same 
time readable biographies of the 
World's Greatest Women until the pub- 
lication of Edith Horton's engrossing 
volume— 


A GROUP OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 
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or at Bookstores. 
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ment. It is unequaled for class room 
use, and is the only work of its kind 
adequately planned to instruct student 
and adult reader alike in the triumphs 
of their sex. Send for descriptive 
booklet, or, if your bookseller cannot 
supply you, the volume will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price in stamps. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 
231 West 39th St., New York City 








opportunity to give woman suffrage a 





rap. 

Gambler Appeals Against Women 

Jurors 

A gambler in Tacoma had been 
sent to prison by a jury on which 
women served. He claimed that wom- 
en were not legally electors and could 
not serve as jurors. The case came 
before Judge John P. Hoyt, who held 
that the law was valid. Under the 
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tract orders. 
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law of the Territory the four district 
judges acted as the Supreme Court, 
but the judge who had decided a mat- 
ter in the district was barred from 
acting when the case went up on ap- 
peal, Judges Turner and Langdon 
voted that the woman suffrage law 


METHODS OF TEACHING SEX HYGIENE 
156 Fifth Ave., 


LAURA B. GARRETT 


LECTURES ON EUGENICS 
AND 


New York 


Telephone Gramercy 845 





did not have a sufficient title*, and 
Judge Roger S. Greene voted that it 
did. Judge Hoyt could not vote; so 
the suffrage law was knocked out. 
Judge Turner wrote the decision. 
(Harland vs. Territory. 3 W. T.) But 
later when the State had been organ- 
ized, the Court reversed itself on this 
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publications, among them “74e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. 


Open day and night. ' 
E. L. Gaimes CoMPANY, 





point, leading one to imagine that this 
decision was for “woman -suffrage 
only,” as nineteen other laws passed 
at that same time had the same kind 
of a title, and these were never at- 
tacked until it was convenient to re- 
verse the decision. (Marston vs. 
Humes. 3 Wash.) 


ture of the territory again enfran- 
chised the women, leaving no loop- 
hole this time in the shape of an al- 
leged defective title. It was now nec- 
essary to attack woman suffrage on 
other grounds. Mr. Turner once more 
came to the rescue. A _bartender’s 
wife in Spokane was refused the right 
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to vote. She brought action against 
the election officers for damages 
(Bloomer vs Todd. 3 W. T.) and im- 
mediately Judge Turner resigned 
from the Federal bench and took the 
case of the election officials to defeat 
Mrs. Bloomer’s action, and, _ inci- 
dentally, again to wipe the woman 
suffrage law off the books. In the 
first week in April, Nevada Bloomer 
was denied the right to vote. On 
April 9, Judge Turner resigned. In 
August, this case was rushed through 
the Supreme Court ahead of the 
docket, and all the judges except the 
one who*took Turner’s place held the 
law invalid. The Statehood bill was 
hurried through Congress the follow- 
ing winter; the constitutional conven- 
tion was elected in May, the women 
being refused participation. This, ap- 
parently, was the objective point. 
The convention was “packed” against 
woman suffrage, and it was not incor- 
porated into the constitution. 

Mr. Turner, in the argument which 
he made in the case of Bloomer vs. 
Todd, took the ground that the Terri- 
torial Legislature did not have the 
power to enfranchise women! He 
also reiterated the sentiment which 
he had expressed in the prior case as 


of the State and Territory of Wash- 
ington were deprived of the right to 
vote, almost wholly through the untir- 


“The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceedingly small.” 

Adella M. Parker. 
Seattle, Wash. 


*It was headed, “A bill to amend Article 
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be 
Woman Suffrage Association by a. 
Philadelphia woman. 
exact replica of the original Liberty 
Bell in Independence Hall. 
an's 
pounds, and be made of the best ob- 
tainable bronze bell metal. 
four feet high and 46 inches across at 
the mouth. The cost will be several 
thousand dollars. 
key of “F,” which is the key of nature. 
The clapper, however, is to be silent 
until Pennsylvania women are enfran- 
chised. Four finely-woven chains will 
hold the clapper fast until it finally 
“rings for liberty.” 


the casting of the bell in Troy. 


lowing the passage of the suffrage bill | 
through the second Legislature, a 
guard of honor will escort this wom- 
an’s justice bell all through the State’s 
67 counties—but not until election day 
in 1915 will it be permitted to enter 
Philadelphia. 


burn, N. Y., has just elected its first 


set forth above, and from August, woman school commissioner, Miss 
1888, to November, 1910, the women Julia C. Ferris, a teacher of long ex- 
perience. Her old pupils, both men 


and women, worked for her election, 
and she got a much larger vote than 
any other candidate. 


the posters of the Anti-Alcohol Cam- 
paign of the Boston Associated Chari- 
ties will be on exhibition every day at 
the Auditorium during the session of 
the Biennial Convention. 
liam Tilton of Cambridge will speak 
every afternoon. 


A beautiful bronze justice bell will 
presented to the Pennsylvania | 
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The wom- 


justice bell will weigh 2,000 
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It will ring in -~ 


A ceremony is being planned for 
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Archbishop Ireland says:— 

“The Great Cause of Social Crime is 
DRINK; the Great Cause of Poverty is 
DRINK. When I hear of a family broken 
up, I ask the cause,—DRINK. If I go to 
the gallows and ask its victim the cause, 
the answer,—DRINK. 

“Then I ask myself in perfect wonder- 
ment, why do not men put a stop to this 
thing ?” 
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DAY OF RELEASE AT HAND 


Nation, Menaced Individually and Collectively, Could Be 
Better Protected If Women Were Represented 
In State and National Legislatures 











so far is a despatch from Sidney, New South Wales, in 
which Premier W. A. Holman says: 

“I expect the inquiry will end in the condemnation of some unfor- 
tunate second mate or seaman. There will be no safety for the travelling 
public until the directors of the companies which send 1,500 people to sea 
in a ship capable of being destroyed in fifteen minutes are put on trial as 
accessories to manslaughter. 

“I hope that the Canadian government will deal with the calamity in 
that spirit. I am not saying who is innocent or who is guilty, but if the 
disaster was due to a human failing, the people who make money by 
gambling in human lives ought to be punished.” 

It seems to be entirely reasonable to attach the blame where it really 
belongs, and to demand that those who manage steamship lines shall be 
compelled to take every precaution possible for the public welfare. It 
may not be possible so to construct a steamship that it cannot be sunk 
in a collision; it may not be possible in a fog to detect the approach of 
another vessel; it may not be possible to avoid icebergs. The public, how- 
ever, right or wrong, believes that these things are possible. Furthermore, 
the public is generally led to believe that it may feel safe in starting on a 
voyage across the water. 

It is clearly in the interest of the public welfare and it is clearly the 
public’s business to know for a certainty whether or not it is possible so 
to construct a steamboat that it cannot be sunk in a collision, to detect the 
approach of another vessel in a fog, and to avoid icebergs. If these things 
are not possible, the public has a right to know it. In this day of mechani- 
cal invention, with the marvelous forces of the universe harnessed to serve 
man, it seems absolutely incredible that it should be positively dangerous 
to cross the ocean. 

It is clearly the public’s business to investigate thoroughly. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that an honest investigation will show, for a certainty, 
that the peril of travel by water can be eliminated. It should be made clear 
as daylight how it can be eliminated, and then the directors and manage- 
ment of the steamship companies should be held strictly accountable for 
the precious business they are engaged in. 

So much for the public’s right and duty to itself. But who is the pub- 
lic? Does it not include women, and what is their right to protection and 
their duty toward the common welfare? Clearly the women of a nation 
are part and parcel of the public, and clearly they need to be protected from 
danger and exploitation, and they cannot be excused from sharing the re- 
sponsibility of national safety. 

It has already been demonstrated repeatedly that the oaly way in which 
women can be sure of protection for themselves and can discharge their 
responsibilities is to exercise the right of the franchise. They are citizens, 
and there is no way under heaven for the discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship except through the use of the symbol, the mechanism of citizenship, 
the ballot. 

The ballot is the means of discovering public opinion, and it is the 
means of carrying public opinion into action. Women are a part of the 
public. They have opinions on the affairs which concern them. They are 
generally conscientious in the discharge of their duties. They are careful 
and conservative in their judgments, and there is genuine need for them 
to register their opinions and see that those opinions are carried into 
action. 

A short time ago a quiet little woman was heard to ask in connection 
with an investigation of a great disaster, “What is the reason that so little 
plan common sense is used in dealing with the plain and simple affairs of 
every-day life?” It would seem that simple, clean-cut, direct common 
sense ought to be used in all the fundamental concerns of a nation. It 
would seem that feod, health, education, work for men and women, care 
and conservation of child life, of forests and waterways, and natural re- 
sources, and safety of travel by land and sea, would receive the clearest, 
sanest, simplest, and most conscientious treatment, for the simple reason 
that a perverted treatment of any of these menaces the nation, individually 
and collectively. 

It is, of course, easy for suffragists to overestimate the value of 
women’s usefulness in dealing with the fundamentals of the life of a 
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™ NCE again an appalling calamity at sea has stirred the world 
¥ over the danger of travel, and once again a rigid investiga- the Labor Committees of the U. &. 
tion is ordered with a view to making travel by water as 
safe as human brains and ingenuity and natural resources the State's rights doctrine against the 
can make it. The most encouraging result of the matter Palmer Child Labor bill, which would 
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NO FEDERAL AID 


States 





Representatives of Southern cotton 
manufacturers lately appeared before 


House of Representatives and invoked 


bar from interstate commerce goods 
manufactured ‘by children under 14 
years of age, or by children between 
14 and 16 years, working more than 
eight hours a day. 

Lewis W. Parker of Greenville 
S. C., and others contended that the 
child labor question should be settled 
by the States, not by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Many Southern women who believe 
in the State’s rights doctrine in the 
abstract will object strongly to this 
application of it in the concrete. 


GIRLS OF ORIENT 
MAKE PROGRESS 
Representative of Sultan and 


Many Dignitaries Attend Dedi- 
cation of College Buildings 











The college for girls in Constanti- 
nople has dedicated a group of beau- 
tiful new buildings this week. It is 
pleasant to see that suffragists and 
antis are mingled indiscriminately in 
the list of benefactors and trustees. 
Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, the head of 
the college, is a good suffragist. 

The dedication of these buildings 
marks an era in the history of higher 
education for women in the Near 
East. It is forty years since the 
school of which Constantinople Col- 
lege is the outgrowth was founded. 
During this time the attitude of the 
Ottoman government towards the edu- 
cation of girls has entirely changed, 
and the various national schools of 
the Near East, the schools of Bul- 
garia, Greece and Armenia, have all 
greatly improved. The standard set 
by this American institution for the 
liberal education of young women has 
become the standard of all. And 
since the revolution of 1908, which 
gave religious freedom, Moslem stu- 
dents have been coming to the college 
in large numbers. Today they form 
nearly one fourth of the student body. 
The class just graduated includes 
three Turkish girls, eight Armenians, 
six Bulgarians, five Greeks and two 
Jewesses. 

The Minister of Public Instruction 
represented the Sultan at the dedica- 
tion exercises, and other functionaries 
of the local government were present 
with representatives of the various 
civil and ecclesiastical bodies, the 
Armentan and Greek Patriarchs, the 
Exarch of the National Church of Bul- 
garia, delegates from the several 


nation; but do not the facts of the stupidity of the present management of chartered American colleges in Tur- 


railways, steamship lines, great industries, and the suicidal part that child 
labor and food adulteration play in our national life, indicate that it is 
time to take account of what women have accomplished and are accom- 


key, and representatives of the for- 
eign diplomatic corps. 





plishing toward the national public welfare, and is it not time that the in- CONGRESS PASSES 


telligence, the conscience, the training, the resourcefulness, the tendency 
toward conservation, and the common sense of the women of this natfon 
were called in to help meet the common public needs? 

The ballot in the hands of women will not necessarily prove a quick 
panacea for all national difficulties, but it is practically certain, from what 
has already passed into history, that it would greatly improve things. Next 
week there will be in session in Chicago a great body of part of the nation’s 
organized womanhood, recently referred to by a magazine writer as “The 


EMPHATIC VOTE 


International Body Adopts Suf- 
frage Resolution with More 
Applause than Any Other 








The International Council of Wo 


Third House.” It is the Biennial Convention of the General Federation of] ™em, which has just met at Rome, 


Women’s Clubs of America. The members are not all-wise, they are not in- 


passed the following resolution unan- 


fallible, but in general they are intelligent, sensible, well-informed, capable imously: 


and conscientious. Can there be any doubt in any sane person’s mind that 
it would be wise and immensely to the advantage of the whole public if they 
were consulted as to general policies and affairs of fundamental importance 


“Realizing the rapidly changing 
character of the problems that have 
to be considered by the governments 


in the nation? Would it not be a step in the right direction if that body| °f the present time, and seeing that 


were considered a “Third House” in the nation’s government, and if it had 
power equal to that of one of our two national bodies? 


Then there is that great body of organized womanhood which meets 
each year in the National Suffrage Convention. All who have ever attended 
a National Suffrage Convention must have been impressed witk the calibre 
of the women represented there. Who can fail to see the loss to the 
national welfare from disregarding their counsel and assistance? More- 
over, these two bodies of women include but part of the women whose 
help might be utilized. There are the nation’s teachers and her church 
members. Does it not seem as if we were living in the middle ages when 
we consider woman’s position in the conduct of her own affairs? 

Since women have been faithful over what they have been permitted 


these problems increasingly affect the 
moral, educational and industrial life 
of the people, it grows more and more 
important that women should recog- 
nize thei responsibility in national 
life. The International Council of 
Women therefore reaffirms its earnest 
belief that the right of voting in par- 
liamentary and local electidns should 
be given to women in all countries 
where representative governments ex- 
ist.” 

The foregoing resolution was intro- 
duced by Dr. Anna H. Shaw, and she 


to participate in, there is every reason to believe that they will bring a| writes us that it was passed with 
creditable and valuable influence and power into practically all of the| eater enthusiasm than any other 


affairs from which they are now excluded simply because they are women. 


The day of the release of that influence and power is upon us. It cannot 


too quickly be brought to pass and be written into our national history. 
Agnes E. Ryan. 


plank adopted by the Council. 

Dr. Shaw presented it in behalf of 
the Committee on Suffrage and Rights 
of Citizenship, of which she has been 
re-elected chairman. 





FOR CHILDREN 


Cotton Men Say Protection of 
* Tiny Toilers Must be Left to 
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How that Good Argument Fell Flat 





William (who has been persuaded 
to contribute to the annual concert): 
“Can ’ee tinkle ‘Varmer’s Boy,’ miss?” 
Squire’s . daughter: “Have you 
brought your music?” William: 
“Music! I don’t sing by music; I 
sings by hearsay.”—London Opinion. 





Opening a bazaar in Devonshire, 
Mrs. Dale-Doolette told a significant 
anecdote: “Last year I asked a man 
whom I met what he felt chiefly inter- 
ested in. He answered, ‘I am throw- 
ing my whole soul into pigs.’ ” 





“If,” says a Battle Creek despatch 
to the New York Times, “the birth 
rates of England, Germany and 
France continue to decrease as they 
il-dw. fddurrateshaveisnch mbgk mfw 
b.” We're pessimistic, too, but still 
we hardly think it’s as bad as that.— 
Transcript, 





“An English artist, while sketching 
in the Alps one day, was searching 
for a suitable background of dark 
pines for a picture he had planned. 
Finally, he found just the scene he 
was seeking, and best of all, there 
happened to be a pretty detail—the 
figure of an old woman in the fore- 
ground. 

The artist asked the old lady to re- 
main seated until he made a sketch of 
her. She consented, but in a few min- 
utes asked how long he would be. 
“Only about fifteen minutes,” he re- 
plied. 

Three or four minutes later the old 
lady, with manifest anxiety in her 
voice, asked if he would be much 
longer. 

“Oh, no, only a very few minutes 
now,” again the artist replied. “But 
why do you ask so anxiously?” 
“Oh, it’s nothing,” she answered, 
sadly, “only I’m sittin’ on an ant-hill.” 


Norman Hapgood was condemning 
a certain type of politician. 

“These fellows,” he said, “instead 
of fighting for the people they repre- 
sent, act very much like Jones. 

“Jones sat in a barroom one Satur- 
day night with a party of cronies, 
when Billy Croft was called away by 
his wife. Billy rose hurriedly, leav- 
ing his glass of beer on the table. 

“A few minutes afterward Jones's 
little boy ran into the bar, crying: 
“Father, mother’s bin a jawin’ 
with Billy Croft’s wife, and Billy has 
hit mother on the nose!’ 

“Jones jumped up, but then, on sec- 
ond thoughts, he resumed his seat 
and muttered savagely: 

“‘The coward! Hit mother on the 
nose, did he? Then I'll drink his 
beer!’” 





Little Lester, travelling on the con- 
tinent with his mother, grew tired of 
the sound of French and German. 
One morning, hearing a_rooster’s 
cock-a-doodle-do, he exclaimed, 
“Thank goodness! There’s something 
that speaks English, anyway.” 





An amusing incident is told by Har- 
riet May Mills. 
“When I spoke in an eastern town 
of New York State recently,” she 
says, “a pretty lady came up to the 
platform after the lecture with a 
charming little girl of ten. She said: 

“I asked my daughter which she 
wished to do today: go to the movies 
or to the suffrage meeting.’ ‘Oh, to 
the suffrage meeting. I want to see 
that lady smash windows,’ replied the 
daughter. 

“This same little girl passed slips 
for signatures, took the collection and 
wore a button home. It was fortunate 


for me that she chose us rather than 
the movies!” 








GERMAN ALLIANCE 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Massachusetts Branch Goes on 
Record Unanimously for Equal 
Rights 








The Massachusetts Branch of the 
German Alliance, which numbers 
6,500 members, recently held its an- 
nual convention at Lawrence, Mass. 
Every delegate present voted to en- 
dorse woman suffrage. 

Equal suffrage has been a prom- 
inent issue of late with the different 
branches of the German Alliance, 
which includes 8,000,000 men in the 
United States. The North Dakota AI- 
liance, which met earlier in the 
month, refused to endorse suffrage. 
Several of the other branches, how- 
ever, report a marked increase of suf- 
frage sentiment. 





Affirming on grounds of Scripture, 
“the headship of the male,” William 
D. MacLaughlin recently wrote the 
NewYork Tribune a letter with an 
anti-suffrage postscript. Mr. Witter 
Bynner answered as follows: “To the 
Editor of the Tribune: Mr. Wflliam 
D. MacLaughlin sends you the signifi- 
cant postscript: ‘At the Lord’s Sup- 
per there were no women.’ May I 
remind him that there weye women at 
the cross, and that men are always 
| gooa at suppers?” 





| DEEP IMPRESSION 


MADE BY PAGEANT 


Actors and Audience Shed Tears 
as Distinguished. Suffragists 
Make Ballot Plea 








A wonderful impression was made 
by the pageant, “A Dream of Free- 
dom,” lately presented by the Cleve- 
land suffragists in one of the largest 
theatres. It was finely given, and 
was so deeply felt that it drew tears 
from the actors themselves, as well as 
from most of the audience. 

The part of Columbia was taken by 
Mrs. Rachel Frease-Greene of Boston 
and London, formerly an Ohio girl. 
The two attractive children of New- 
ton D. Baker, Mayor of Cleveland, 
were in the cast, and his wife took 
the Part of Ohio. Near the close, 
when Columbia had sung the first 
verse of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and received a great ovation, she 
turned to Mrs. Baker and led her, as 
Ohio, to the front of the stage; and 
as the whole house joined in the 
chorus, Mrs. Baker pointed to the 
Ohio banner, which decorated the offi- 
cial box, and which reads “Ohio the 


Eleventh.” This brought forth addi- 
tional cheers. The orchestral music 
was superb, and the pageant was a 





magnificent success in every way. 
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